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PREFACE 


This bulletin was conceived and planned collab- 
oratively by the authors. However, because of geo- 
graphical difficulties, the major aspects covered were 
delegated largely to one or the other of the two. The 
chapter on "The Way a Teacher Feels" was written by Dr. 
Newman after discussion with Dr. Long, who supplied the 
basic source material as well as many of the ideas. The 
chapter on "The Management of Children in a Classroom" 

' was written by Dr. Long, and the chapter on "The Alchemy 
of Learning" was written by Dr. Newman, Both authors 
were eager to clarify this authorship point in order to 
minimize confusion. Despite geography, they feel that 
the entire effort reflects the views, attitudes, and 
values of both of them. 


Special acknowledgment is made to the students 
in Education P510, Psychology in Teaching, Indiana 
University, who shared their teacher's frustrations 
and satisfactions with the authors. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The majority of teacher training institutions have been unimag- 
inative and idealistic in the preparation of teachers. The awareness 
of the multiple conflicting pressures, problems, and values that im- 
pinge upon the teacher and that profoundly affect his classroom be- 
havior is either minimized, neglected, or relegated to conditions that 
are found only in poorer schools, In its place, teachers are sold a 
method of teaching and a perfectionistic middle-class image of a "good 
teacher'--an image, incidentally, which can never be attained. 


A beginning teacher who has graduated from such an institution 
too frequently finds himself experiencing intense feelings of frustra- 
tion, inadequacies, and helplessness in his newly certified role. His 
attempts to transfer his educational beliefs and method into an educa- 
tional program are usually unsuccessful. Instead of the anticipated 
educational reward and a renewed feeling of accomplishment, the stu- 
dents act out, parents complain, and fellow teachers echo the old re- 
frain that has been heard for years "Give him one year and he will 
discard his ivory tower beliefs.” 


In most cases, the prediction is correct, especially when the 
teacher is left without supportive help. Within the year, the teacher 
becomes concerned about the reality forces that operate in his situa- 
tion and the necessity of instilling stern and authoritarian controls 
in order to survive with the students and to win respect from his col- 
leagues. Most beginning teachers do not like this solution, but they 
can see no other alternative except to leave teaching. 


Advocates of in-service teacher training programs have recog- 
nized the problem of teacher frustration and have attempted to control 
it by providing teachers with realistic support around reality problems, 
While this approach has received favorable ratings by teachers, the 
primary solution to the problem still lies at the teacher training in- 
stitutions. 


The faculty in schools of education have not exercised their re- 
search skills in an attempt to demonstrate on a behavioral level how 
theory is put into practice in a typical school environment. For ex- 
ample, educational psychologists should provide the classroom teacher 
with sound psychological framework for understanding children individu- 
ally and in a group setting, but they have not been successful in this 
area. The knowledge they have about how children grow and develop and 
how they adjust and learn has been taught in organized academic units 
that lead to compartmentalization and fragmentation. As a result, the 
knowledge is not accessible to the classroom teacher in a reality situ- 
ation. This is the fundamental danger in all educational instruction. 
Unless the instructor teaches for transfer of knowledge, the teacher 
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training program is reduced to an academic exercise and to the collec- 
tion of a prescribed number of credit hours. 


The purposes of this bulletin are (1) to counteract the over- 
intellectual approach to teacher training by emphasizing the social- 
emotional forces which are at the basis of all meaningful change in 
teachers, and (2) to demonstrate the functional use of psychological 
knowledge in an educational setting. 


The three topics concerning teachers that are discussed in the 
bulletin are (1) the feelings of teachers, (2) the interaction between 
a teacher and a child, and (3) the teacher's role in managing the sur- 
face behavior of children. These are presented in such a way as to 
elicit an emotional as well as an intellectual response to the material. 
The authors believe that this is one way of attaining functional knowl- 
edge. 


It is hoped that the personal feelings that are aroused concern- 
ing how prospective teachers should be trained will lead to further 
discussion and possible experimental training programs. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WAY A TEACHER FEELS 


The Role of the Teacher Today 


Contrary to some beliefs, the majority of teachers are not frus- 
trated, hostile adults who either dislike children or use teaching as a 
way of living out their own needs for power, love, or lust. The ma- 
jority of teachers are reasonably healthy, capable, well-intentioned 
people who do the best they can and would like to do better. 


The typical teacher comes to school hoping that things will go 
well today: that Marjorie will not burst into tears; that Johnny will 
keep his hands to himself; that possibly Robert will have begun to un- 
derstand his assignment and not request a half hour's individual help 
just when the class is getting restless; that the film strip really 
will arrive on time; that, hopefully, Mrs. T. will break her appoint- 
ment for an afternoon conference because it would be nice to get out 
early enough to do the marketing before the six o'clock traffic rush; 
and that this mild toothache will not act up--it has just been im- 
possible, with teachers' meetings and extra chores like reports and 
records, to find time to make a dental appointment. 


After the day is over, the typical teacher leaves school tired. 
He wishes for an evening in which to relax. He hopes he will finish 
correcting all those papers before the eleven o'clock news on TV, that 
dinner will turn out well, that his family will not pounce on him to- 
night for some home chore promised and forgotten in the day's rush, 
and that the principal will not call to inquire about Barbara Smith, 
because he has not yet had time to know what he wants to say about 
Barbara. Perhaps he wishes that he had handled the science class dif- 
ferently, or that he had been able, at the end of the fifth period, to 
see the joke in the crack that Janey made that set the whole class 
laughing; instead, he had stood there feeling foolish and being vaguely 
irritated that a serious teaching point had been lost in the general 
hilarity. Yet he may feel happy that Charles seems actually interested 
in math these days, that Martha has begun to read books on her own, and 
that the supervisor stopped by and smiled in approval at the piece of 
lesson plan the class had been working on at that moment. 


In the old days, not really so very long ago, anyone who became 
a teacher was very well aware of the restrictions he was placing upon 
his own life and of the goals that the community expected him to ful- 
fill. He was to be a sober, conforming, non-rebellious disseminator of 
the culture. He was to live a pure life, preferably unmarried, cer- 
tainly undrinking, probably unsmoking. His clothes were to be neat and 
tidy, with no "do-dads."” He was to be strict and infinitely patient, 
and he was to concentrate on subject matter. The slogan of the day was 
the mother's answer to a teacher's note reporting to her that her child 
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needed a bath--"Teach ‘im; don't smell 'im." Anyone who took up 
elementary or secondary school teaching was aware of these restric- 
tions, and either his personality fitted into such a circumscribed 
cubby hole, or he took to teaching out of personal defeat. He was 
certainly aware that aggressive ambition would not only be frowned up- 
on but would be excluded from his life, since his salary eliminated any 
equality in competition with other professionals, and the school board 
controlled his behavior. It is little wonder, then, that the field at- 
tracted the proverbially unaggressive, seclusive, and unambitious or 
dedicated types of people. Despite the restrictions on personal be- 
havior, the extra Sunday School teaching, the numerous added chores to 
do, there were compensations for the teacher who could fit into this 
mold temperamentally--compensations which are missing nowadays. He 
knew exactly where he stood in the classroom and what was and was not 
expected of him. Even though his tasks were manifold, he could, without 
fear of community reprisal, quite firmly reject any emotional involve- 
ments he did not wish to take on, 


Today, there is virtually nothing that is not the teacher's job. 
Certainly it is important that the teacher know his subject. It is 
equally important that he be able to convey his knowledge by skill in 
the use of good and stimulating methods, excellent material, and struc- 
tured curriculum. Furthermore, when the behavior of a child in his 
class is such that it disrupts the rest of the class, something has to 
be done, and he is the first to have to do it. Moreover, he is called 
upon to know and understand the processes of groups: to have methods 
to deal with the scapegoater and the scapegoated, the clown and the 
fresh pupil, the sullen nay-sayer, and the over-eager "I'11-do-it- 
teacher" type. He has to know when to make a group of children laugh 
and how to make them listen. He is expected to understand the vari- 
eties of human experience and the behavior patterns behind each face in 
his class: the fellow who is always withdrawn and dreaming, the girl 
who gets nauseated each day in arithmetic period, the boy who simply 
cannot sit still, the pupil who loses his temper and tears up the very 
work he has been stewing over for an hour. The teacher is supposed to 
understand and take care of the children who bring their parents' prob- 
lems to school: the girl who comes to class looking haggard and miser- 
able, having spent the night in charge of her alcoholic mother; the boy 
who does not eat lunch because Father took his lunch money for carfare; 
the kid who does not have gym sneakers because his family is too poor 
to buy them and too proud to ask for help; the rich girl who is always 
stealing people's pens because her mother is never home and her father 
has just run off with another woman, 


ihe teacher today is supposed to keep up with his subject, to 
take courses, to get degrees, and, moreover, to lead a full life so 
that he has an enriched wholesome experience to convey to his class, 
It is preferred that he be married and have children of his own so that 
he knows what child-rearing and close human relationships are like (and 
of course his children are supposed to be well-adjusted and his mar- 
riage superbly companionable); but his mate and his children must not 
demand too much of his time, for he must be free for school meetings 
and after-school conferences. He must not only look neat, he must look 
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attractive. He must not drink too much, if at all. He may smoke, ut not 
too much, and he had better laugh at the slightly risqué joke a board 
member tells him, but he must not tell just as good a story back. He 


must advise parents psychologically but not consider himself too knowl- 
edgeable. 


In other words, demands on the teacher have not only increased, 
they have changed. It would be a mistake, however, to think that the 
image of the teacher has metamorphosed in much the way a caterpillar 
changes to a butterfly. It is simply that the old image is combined 
with the often contradictory new image, and the teacher must be all 
things to all men at all times. In addition, unlike his professional 
counterparts--the lawyer, the doctor, the minister--the teacher's busi- 
ness is everybody's business, and he is open to attack and criticism 
from the educationally uninformed as well as the informed, Since even 
the educationally informed contradict one another, he often feels him- 
self to be at the bottom of a heap in which he loses sight of whether 
or not he agrees with his attacker, or whether he wishes to defend him- 
self against the attack; and often, if he chooses the latter course, he 
gives up because the pyramid of power above him is overwhelming, 


The Teacher and His Mental Health 


Considering the contradictory concepts included under the image 
of a good teacher, it is little wonder that a teacher is confused about 
his role. Confusion is often a step on the road to mental health, but 
it never is, in itself, mentally healthy. At this moment, many teach- 
ers seem to be caught in a trap of confusion, not knowing which way is 
out. It would help them on their journey to define mental health in a 
most specific sense. For there is no question that a teacher's mental 
health is of primary importance. His influence over the developing 
personalities of the children in his charge is a basic determinant of 
the future he creates, and there are subtle as well as obvious reasons 
for his influence--more of that later. But let it be emphasized that 
it is a bad mistake to define mental health as the same for all people. 
Mental health is a statistical average to which everyone ought to try 
to conform, not as a norm; it is the quality of mind, body, and atti- 
tude that, on the whole, usually leads a person to feel reasonably com- 
fortable--that quality which frees him to use whatever capabilities he 
has much of the time and which leaves him open and sensitive to what 
is going on around him instead of needing to defend his own structure, 


Mental health does not mean, as so many of the statements in ed- 
ucation textbooks and lectures imply, that every teacher must mold him- 
self into a pattern of smiling, calm, responsive patience, and have no 
quirks and no off-beat notions. As a matter of fact, some of the best 
teachers in the past, as in the present, are, in other realms of life, 
considered eccentric or painfully shy (see Goodbye, Mr. Chips). But in 
the classroom, "odd ball” or not, many of these people seem to be able 
to marshal all their resources. Their pupils often love them and/or 
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learn from them. It is not necessary to come off a mental health as- 
sembly line to be a good teacher, It is no more necessary (or possible) 
for teachers to be alike than for individual children to be alike, 
Uniformity is not the goal for which to strive. It is, rather, to see 
that teachers like teaching (most of the time), because when one likes 
doing something one is apt to be fairly good at it; to see that they 
get pleasure from the children they teach--not all of them, but most of 
them; that they feel satisfied enough with their work and their lives 
so that they can view their own successes and failures with some objec- 
tivity; and that they feel hopeful enough to keep the capacity to learn 
and grow,and are comfortable enough to ask for help and to use it. 


Human Beings and Teachers 


Focusing then on this specific definition, one may agree with 
that theme mentioned more than any other in all the literature con- 
cerned with the mental health needs of teachers, namely, that teachers 
are human beings. This would seem a self-evident statement, yet the 
very fact that it is stated so often implies that in practice it is not 
so accepted or acceptable a tenet after all. Unquestionably, the in- 
sistence of the culture that its teachers, like its ministers and its 
psychiatrists, be better than everyone else contributes to the contra- 
dictory notions concerning a teacher's right to be human. 


Common sense, intuitive understanding, and artist's insight, 
along with present-day contributions from psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, and psychiatry, have informed us that human beings have a 
good many feelings they are not proud of and that our culture frowns 
upon. People feel anger. They feel fear. They feel hate. They feel 
these things when they are threatened (and indeed they would not have 
survived as a species had they not experienced these feelings). Being 
a somewhat more complicated species than other animals, and being more 
adept at manipulating their environment to fit their needs, they are 
not so frequently threatened by the enmity of nature as they are by 
forces inherent in the culture: by approval and disapproval, by need 
for love and ego enhancement, by need for control, adequacy, and self- 
regard, for belonging, and for nourishment and warmth of a psycholog- 
ical as well as physiological kind. 


This being true of human beings in general, how does the teach- 
er's humanness especially affect his job, and what particular threats 
does the teacher experience more than, or different from, those of 
people in other occupations? How can these threats which determine his 
behavior affect the children he teaches? 


Well, take the simple fact that teachers deal with children of 
all ages and that children, having not been around the earth as long as 
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the teachers, are more primitively organized) They have not yet 
learned to hide, to control, and to repress their feelings (and con- 
siderable mental health time is spent worrying about ways to help them 
use their feelings and not repress them in unhealthy fashions). Chil- 
dren, directly or indirectly, cry out their needs; perhaps they cannot 
define them, or place them correctly, or even do anything useful about 
them, but they make demands one way or another. The teacher must meet 
those demands, not only of one child, not only of many children, but 
of groups of children. He must meet these demands or divert them and 
at the same time teach subject matter. He must do this every day-- 
even when he and his spouse have had a devastating fight the night be- 
fore; even when he is worried sick about the fact that his own child 
has been moping about the house and has developed a stutter; even when 
his mother has become ill and has moved in on him. Even when he has 
not slept all night worrying over the unpaid bills and comes to school 
only corporeally, Mary will still need the extra attention she does not 
get at home before she can start in to work; Bill will still need to be 
set straight and quieted down before he can launch on algebra problems; 
Warren will need a hand on the shoulder to bring him back from outer 
space into earthly contact; and that group of devils in the back row 
will have to be brought into line. 


If these management tasks are not done with some humor, warmth, 
firm quietness, or cheer, they will not work; and if they do not work, 
the class will collapse, and it will be one of those days in which 
everyone would better have stayed home in the first place. To be sure, 
this is not too different from any business man in any office, except 
that children are more obviously demanding and they react more readily 
to the first signs of irritation, disquiet, or panic. Their reactions 
are less clothed behind social masks, so that their fear, disturbance, 
or counter-anger is more immediately transferred back to the teacher, 
who in turn reacts as threatened organisms usually do, with fear or 
with flight, or, in the exceptional case of someone aware of his feel- 
ings, with an ability to see what is occurring and to put a behavioral 
thumb in the already leaky dike and start afresh. 


A Teacher's Self-Awareness 


The ability to perceive what is going on outside oneself is no 
small matter and does not fall naturally like the gentle rain from 
heaven. It is precisely that ability which is built in by successful 
psycho-therapy and allied techniques. It is what psycho-therapy and 
mental health is about. 


lrreud, Anna, Psychoanalysis for Teachers and Parents, Emerson 
Books, New York; Pearson, Gerald H. J., Psychoanalysis and the Educa- 
tion of the Child, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 1954, p. 256. 
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This psychological premise is based on the well-documented as- 
sumption that the human being is influenced by a multitude of forces 
from within and from without. A person can afford to be aware of some 
of these forces, but, because of his culture, his upbringing, his indi- 
vidual personal experiences, and his picture of himself, he cannot af- 
ford to be aware of other forces, These latter forces are at least as 
powerful as those of which he is aware, and they may lead him to do all 
sorts of things which he himself may well not approve of. Moreover, 
since he cannot accept these things as part of himself, he can have no 
notion whatsoever of the effect of these actions on people around him, 
for good or for evil.” For example, he probably does not realize that 
something about Joe in his class reminds him of his brother, Phil, 
whose very existence made his life utterly miserable all the years of 
his childhood, and that, without knowing it, he is quite unable to 
speak to Joe without irritation or to be aware of what this boy really 
is asking for. He may be equally unaware of the fact that the kids in 
the class are right when they accuse him of playing favorites. He may 
not know all the times he quite unconsciously smiles benignly at 
Margaret, how extra patient he is with all her questions and her need 
for special help. If someone should comment on his treatment of 
Margaret, he would ask, "Is this not good teaching?" Without special 
insight, he will never relate the fact that dependent Margaret is most 
appealing to him because he himself had always longed for someone to 
answer his dependent needs. He cannot afford to be aware that Margaret 
has become unpopular with her class because of the favoritism he has 
shown, 


In a different context, Jules Henry? has reported a study in 
which teachers of middle-class children have been observed over long 
periods of time, their techniques of management noted, and their own 
self-report of their styles of operation recorded. Two cases out of 
many were specifically cited in which both teachers thought of them- 
selves as strict disciplinarians. One teacher was quite unaware of the 
reassuring physical touches she continually gave to a child the minute 
he began to get out of bounds or the second he needed some extra push, 
and thus she controlled her class in a manner quite unknown to her. 

The other teacher was equally unaware of the number of times she 
pleaded with the children to do what they were asked, because she so 
needed their assistance, These two teachers would have been just as 
unaware that they used these techniques out of school with their sweet- 
hearts, their mates, their own children, or the clerks at stores with 
whom they dealt. They had no notion of how they actually went about 
the business of relating to people. Each had created a picture of him- 
self, as all people do, having little to do with observable reality. 


2Lindgren, Henry Clay, Educational Psychology in the Classroom, 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1956, pp. 35-38. 


3Henry, Jules, "The Problem of Spontaneity, Initiative and Crea- 
tivity in Surburban Classrooms,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 29; 
266-279, April, 1959. 
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Actually, many of the things that teachers, along with other hu- 
man beings, do unconsciously are helpful and useful things. Simply be- 
cause they are done unconsciously does not mean they are bad. It is 
curious the amount of distrust people have of their unconscious. It is 
as if they began, as early as possible, to bury there all the things 
they did not like--their hate, their fear, their anger--and in so doing, 
they managed to forget that not only these qualities but other feelings 
have been buried there as well. All those feelings are closeted in 
their unconscious which, from infancy on up, have made them uncomfort- 
able, have hurt them, or have left them open to attack or criticism. 
Often these feelings are affection, warmth, tenderness, humor, sympathy, 
non-conformity, creativity. Frequently, when they have succeeded in 
locking the skeleton in the closet, they forget that in that very same 
closet lie their jewels and warmest or loveliest clothes. Teachers who 
receive more than the usual share of criticism from so many sources 
tend to be more vulnerable and therefore more fearful of letting their 
unconscious feelings come to the surface, 


The Teacher's Personality Structure 


Although there are many teachers who have a natural self- 
awareness and an inborn talent enabling them to see what really is oc- 
curring, there is no one who cannot use additional tools to be able to 
better see and to better evaluate his own actions. There is no one who 
does not have shutters in his mind that go down when a particularly 
threatening experience occurs. What is threatening for one person may 
be entirely different for another. The way the shutters go down may 
also be quite different. This is what is meant by the patterns of de- 
fense talked of in psychiatry: repression, denial, projection, ration- 
alization, displacement, identification, and the rest. What a person 
does when his defenses are set into motion may be quite different too. 
He may greet the threat with flight, with withdrawal, with despair, 
with increased energy, with extra control, with rigidity, with hos- 
tility, with tears, with illness, with laughter, or with sarcasm, 

These methods of behavior are not lost on the children he teaches, re- 
gardless of what the teacher thinks he is teaching. Johnny may learn 
arithmetic, but he surely learns that Miss J. quickly changes the sub- 
ject when he says something in a loud voice. In other words, the 
child learns patterns of behavior more surely than he learns academic 
subject matter. The younger the child, the deeper the learning. 


Of course the child learns his patterns of behavior from home 
first and foremost. But the school is the child's first venture into 
a foreign society. It generates in him some new pressures, sets alien 
standards, and arouses strain in him. Moreover, he spends a large part. 
of his waking life with the teacher--in most cases a larger part than 
he spends with his parents. 


So, if it is an accepted premise that children identify with 
meaningful adults and that their growth is determined by those people 
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with whom they identify, it is clear that the teacher's ways of react- 
ing are of utmost importance. Furthermore, although it would be nice 
to think that the child only identifies with the best part of adults, 
this is not necessarily the case. Since the teacher is in authority 
and appears to have power, and a child invariably seeks strength or 
support for his own helplessness, he will identify with, or try to be 
on the side of, strength; therefore, he may well identify with the more 
unpleasant parts of a teacher, the very parts, as a matter of fact, 
that the teacher may have kept out of his own awareness. Or the child, 
finding a teacher displeasing or too weak to help, may negatively iden- 
tify. That is to say, if the emotional tone of the teacher has been, 
in a direct or an indirect way, threatening or non-need-fulfilling, the 
child may adopt a reverse image and try to become just those things the 
teacher is not. Thus, what a teacher is, who he is, and how he reacts 
to the hundred million situations, crises, and interactions that occur 
in class everyday is the child's armory of knowledge of the outside 
world, From this he learns how the whole world works and how one copes 
with anxieties and drives. 


Fundamentally, it is not that a teacher is or is not a human be- 
ing that is at question; it is what kind of humanness he exhibits and 
how his breed of humanness can be most effectively used in the class- 
room, The very humanity of teachers makes saintly behavior impossible. 
No human is always cheerful, patient, and carefree. Moreover, it is 
not such a good thing to be constantly euphoric. Indeed, if the 
teacher consistently represses his anger, the children may become in- 
creasingly convinced that their own angry and hostile feelings are 
unique and singularly evil. 


Repressed, unaware, unusefully-directed rage and hostility, 
whether experienced by teacher or child, cannot forever be denied. It 
comes popping out, at most inappropriate moments, much too much, much 
too distorted, much too ineffective, much too overwhelming. Or else it 
appears in physical symptoms such as stomach~-aches, asthma, headaches, 
or dizziness. It may appear in nonlearning, in tics, in pretense and 
indirection, in lying, stealing, or truancy. The more we know about 
emotional health, the clearer it is that a teacher who gets angry ap- 
propriately is apt to be far less harmful to his class than a teacher 
who is generally irritable. A teacher who can face his own hostility 
toward a school task, or even toward the behavior of an annoying child, 
is likely to be one who can warmly take a child's sorrow or dilemma to 
heart. A teacher who is aware of his own vanity can laugh at himself 
and is likely to be able to keep the facts of school life in proportion, 
A teacher who knows he has acted crabby all the morning, because of a 
squabble at home, can pull himself together and keep the squabble where 
it belongs. He can proceed to make something more pleasant for the rest 
of the day. The teacher with awareness knows that, when too many 
people have been sent to detention hall that week, something may well 
be wrong not with the class but with himself. 


il 


First Aid for Teachers' Mental Health 


It is the need for precisely this kind of awareness that a new 
kind of in-service program for teachers tries to meet. The open demand 
for a more personally and professionally meaningful type of help began, 
as it so often does, with the teachers who teach special classes--the 
physically and mentally handicapped, the braindamaged, the diagnosed 
emotionally and socially maladjusted. In these classes the extra bur- 
den on the teacher and the consequent risk to the pupils is more read- 
ily recognized. It has become clear, especially in teaching the emo- 
tionally disturbed, that a teacher can not function adequately for long 
without an informed shoulder to lean on, without an on-the-spot human 
wailing wall at which to gripe, to rage, to express fears and confess 
mistakes, to ask questions and wonder aloud. Where such a service is 
not provided, teacher drop-outs increase; where the human wailing wall 
is carefully conceived and consistently offered, where the people who 
are provided are educationally and psychologically informed, sensitive, 
sympathetic, and understanding, the turnover among teachers, even un- 
der the most incredibly difficult conditions, is remarkably lowered. 
The teachers themselves become aware not only of their own assets and 
shortcomings but of the exciting possibility of enlarged horizons, per- 
sonal growth, and professional maturation. 


A good thing does not remain quiet for long. So teachers in 
general, and even principals, have begun to seek some such help for 
themselves. Some enlightened school administrations have begun to take 
seriously the question of the loss of trained and often skilled teach- 
ers in their systems. There is evidence that salaries and other 
stated reasons for departure are not always the reasons for a quit job 
and certainly are not the only reasons.4 More and more schools have 
begun to recognize that not all the changes that need to be made can be 
effected soon enough, and that both staff and children are suffering 
because of this. There are long waiting lists for psychological ser- 
vices to diagnose and re-place disturbed children, there are over- 
crowded schools and classrooms, too heavy teacher loads, unhygienic 
class conditions, poor communications between principals and teachers 
or between teachers and parents, and untenable stress conditions of 
many kinds. All of these things need changing, but all take time. An 
enlightened in-service program, it has been discovered, not only expe- 
dites a more intelligent program of change but makes it possible for 
the changes to be significantly shared by the teachers. The long wait 
between what needs to be done and what can be done can thus be made 
bearable, and even useful, where the school staff is given an informed 
personal service. More and more schools use a new kind of consultation 
and supervision which properly leans on not one but all areas of the 
arts that underly the science of human behavior. 


4pearson, op. cit., pp. 326-328. 


5Jersild, Arthur T., When Teachers Face Themselves, Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1955, ch. 7. 
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The Straws That Break the Teacher's Back 


What first appears in applying informed personal services is the 
variety of things teachers find particularly frustrating in their 
classrooms, Ask a teacher to report honestly what most drives him to 
distraction: sometimes it is the big things like overcrowdedness, or 
having no time to do a job; sometimes it is the personal idiosyncrasies 
that make life unbearable. There is no use in placing a heirarchy of 
importance on the gripes. As anyone knows, a spilled glass of orange 
juice at breakfast can, at a given moment, be just as upsetting as not 
receiving a pay raise. It is possible for both kinds of events to be 
devastating for the time being, or to be met and handled in proportion 
when awareness and support are available. 


Below are some examples of teachers' frustrations as they ex- 
pressed them. They represent the kinds of frustrations which carefully 
planned in-service or consultative programs try to meet, in an Andro- 
cles and the Lion kind of way, by seeing them as thorns which can, tem- 
porarily or permanently, cripple the teacher and keep him from perform- 
ing, and can consequently hold back the child. A truly good consulta- 
tive service to teachers could be of help, regardless of which of the 
following complaints one chooses: 


Overcrowding is experienced with a sense of helplessness by some 
teachers-- 


In our school district during the past school term there 
was an overflow of children in our school causing most of the 
classes to have from 39 to 45 children. There was a constant 
assignment of new children from other schools in the city as 
well as from surrounding areas. This impact was felt tremen- 
dously in the school program and its operation to accomplish 
certain goals. As for me, this kind of "bargin-in" (that was 
my inner feeling) of from one to two children each week was 
quite frustrating, as my concern in meeting individual dif- 
ferences was thwarted and my anticipated goals seemed out of 
reach. I found myself unconsciously resenting the fact that 
the child was sent to my room, and I became quite peeved if 
he did not have command of the skills expected of a second 
grader, for this meant that my job was to take time to help 
him if I could or at least to provide opportunities to ex- 
pose him to the skills. I was not even willing to take him 
where he was and to work from that point, as that would take 
time, and time was what I didn't have, especially since time 
had already been sacrificed to register, enroll, and welcome 
him to the class, 


I dread going to school these days--210 children a day, 
about 40 kids in a class. They tell me a new school is being 
planned to take up all the kids from the new housing 


settlement, but until then just try to teach English to 180 
kids: the slow ones, the fast ones, the noisy ones. I 
thought you were supposed to know the kids you teach. I | 
hardly know most of their names, let alone what they need from 
me. I love English. I have theories about teaching it. All 
that's been scrapped. Now I'm lucky to simply follow the pre- 
scribed dull study plan. I feel I'm not doing a thing for 


these kids. I'd give my soul for five classes of 20 children 
each! 


I teach kindergarten. Once was, when I had a nice small 
16 in a class group. Now I have two sessions: 50 in the 
morning, 42 in the afternoon, a volunteer parent helper for 
each class--when they show up. By the end of the day I feel 
as if I have the D.T.'s, with hundreds of moppets instead of 
pink elephants passing by. They call this teaching? Not in 
any child development course I ever had. 


Special rules of personal and social behavior, as well as extra 
and menial chores and low salaries imposed on teachers, are often bit- 
terly resented-- 


Then there is the “universal” frustration, not so much of 
salary (although everyone agrees that we are grossly under- 
paid) as of the benevolences I must cater to. I honestly hold 
in high esteem the virtues of the YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Red Cross, United Fund, and professional organizations, 
but somehow they seem to lose their flavor when I am aware that 
I must join in order to be considered a "good, cooperative" 
teacher. How nice it would be to join these wonderful organiza- 
tions simply because I want to join them by choice only! 


In the community in which I reside, teachers are somewhat 
expected to be "saints." This notion, to me, is ridiculous, 
for teachers, like everyone else, are human, It struck me as 
funny when I was interviewed for this particular position that 
the principal mentioned rather pointedly that this area had 
many people who drank in it, but that pressure was put on to 
get rid of any teacher who did so. He suggested that if I 
drank, not to drink in this area, 


It would be nice to go into school in the morning and just 
teach and not have to be collecting money, taking attendance, 
playing nurse, and trying to discipline those who do not re- 
spond to the classroom role, It is difficult to be satisfied 
with doing just half a job all the time. It is difficult to 
realize that we cannot be 100 per cent effective but have to 
settle for much less. It is difficult for me to adjust to 
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this situation as I am more of a perfectionist and like to get 
the best results all the time. 


I hate to quit because I like to teach, but like it or 
not, I have to resign. My wife is expecting our second child 
and can no longer work. Since our first child is ill the 
doctor's bills and living expenses are just too much. I am 
overtired, tired trying to meet expenses by working at the 
post office in the Christmas rush and in a factory during 
summer times. I've been offered a job in an insurance com- 
pany and, like it or not, I've got to take it. You've got 
to be rich to afford to teach if you've got a family. 


The policy of administration is sometimes felt by teachers to 
so outrageous (whether right or wrong) that their total teaching 


attitudes are affected-- 


To teach under an administration which focuses its at- 
tention upon creating benevolent public relations, even at 
the expense of school standards, seems to be my outstanding 
frustration. How is it possible for a high school principal 
to condone a student's laziness, slowness, and apparent lack 
of interest in subject matter, in a conference among the 
child's parents, the child, the teacher involved, and him- 
self, and to state explicitly that possibly the reason for 
the child's failure was due to the lack of motivation and 
severity of grading done by the teacher. Mary, the student 
concerned, was a high school senior. She had failed sopho- 
more and junior English and she was retaking both of these 
courses during her senior year as she needed both to grad- 
uate. Miss T. had Mary for sophomore English. She passed 
Mary because, as Miss T. said to me, "You can't fight city 
hall.” I did not pass Mary, but when she graduated, she 
had no record on her permanent record of a failure in junior 
English, She had instead a "C," 


The procedure of giving a contract for eight or nine 
months seems to have a decidedly negative effect upon the 
teacher. The implication read into the action is that the 
employer doesn't trust his judgment and has little faith in 
the training and prior experience of the applicant--that 
there is so much possibility that the teacher will be unsat- 
isfactory that he cannot afford to hire her for a longer 
period than a year at a time. The result is an undermining 
of the teacher's performance, self-confidence, and feeling 
of security. 


|_| 
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Most permanently established teachers would not have 
been asked to take such a teaching load, but many princi- 
pals feel that they can ask a beginning teacher to accept. 
almost any situation. This is a particularly hard thing 
to do, because a beginning teacher needs all of the help 
and encouragement that she can get, and even in the most 
pleasant situation will have many problems to cope with 
anyway. I feel that for a teacher, especially a teacher 
in her first year of teaching, to be so totally out of 
her teaching field is an injustice not only to the teacher 
but to the students. 


The emotionally disturbed child in the classroom often generates 
despair and helplessness in the teacher-- 


There is a child in the classroom who suffers from an emo- 
tional problem. He is withdrawn, sensitive, and nervous--a 
condition which I know results from his home environment--a 
broken home, rejection, poverty,etc. I try to work with this 
child, give him projects that will display his self-worth, 
encourage him to join in the play activities of other children, 
give him extra "slaps on the back" for work well done, etc, 
All of this I do in the limited time the child is in school 
and under my jurisdiction, After school he goes home, back 
into the same surroundings that have caused him to be emo- 
tionally disturbed in the first place. My work, seemingly, 
becomes undone; the child enters the classroom the next day 
in the same condition as he entered the day before, I know 
the mind, soul, or body cannot be cured in one day, but as 
this chain of events goes on and on each day, I cannot help 
but sense a feeling of failure and helplessness. 


Suzy was sent to me as an incorrigible seven-year-old 
who followed no rules, fought with all children, and caused 
constant room disturbance. She had an I.Q. of 78 on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson and 79 on the Stanford-Binet. She was 
hostile, and yet on the first day of school she threw her- 
self on me, nearly suffocating me with an embrace. In- 
quiring into her background, I found she lived in a house 
with seven or eight adults and as many children, seemingly 
all related, yet no definite relationship could be deter- 
mined. I could not find out where the father was or even if 
he were living. Three women claimed to be her mother, but 
none would talk to me about her. Each said that her grand- 
mother was responsible for her and she went to work at three : 
in the afternoon and worked all night. I was never able to ig 
contact the grandmother. The frustration came about because 
I could find no one who seemed to care enough about Suzy to 
talk about her or try to help her. During the year I worked 
on the theory that if I loved her enough, she in turn would 
feel more secure and want to conform, I felt both I.Q. 


scores were invalid, because Suzy could think and reason. 


She was quite capable of finding information and presenting 
it when she desired. 


I can't stop worrying about one little girl in my first 
grade. She behaves so peculiarly. She doesn't talk most 
of the time, though she can talk. She answers the other 
children and me with animal sounds. She hides under chairs 
like a dog and barks at people. She even bit one little boy. 
She draws pictures of dogs and insists on eating her lunch 
on all fours. I've talked to her mother who is frantic about 
her behavior, but they have no money to see a psychiatrist. 
She's been on a clinic waiting list for six months, and I've 
had the child up for Special Service to test her for three 
months. In the meantime, the class all laugh at her, and 
she just gets worse, and I don't know what to do. 


Parents are often experienced by teachers as an impossible cross 


to bear, whether this is because of the teacher's own unresolved feel- 


ings about his parents or whether the parents actually are obstruc- 
tionists-- 


As a teacher, I try to give all the love, energy, con- 
sideration, and understanding to each pupil that I possibly 
can. To have a parent question my attention to another child 
over his makes me quite frustrated, baffled, and thwarted. 

If only parents would understand that some pupils require more 
attention than others and that it is not that the teacher is 
partial in any respect. 


The most frustrating thing I've encountered has been pa- 
rental attitude. Some, and I must say generally speaking 
it's the mothers, feel as though their children are bordering 
on genius. When the mothers classify their dear offsprings 
as such, the teacher shouldn't expect them to do such trivial 
things as study a lesson or do a class assignment, but should 
give the child superior grades in subject matters and satis- 
factory for attitude. 


I have a parent who calls me every night to complain 
about her child's behavior. At first I tried to be nice and 
tell her what to do, but nothing is enough. Can't she see 
I have a right to my evenings, and can't she handle her own 
child? But I can't seem to cut her off, and I feel helpless 
to do anything. I've told the principal, and he doesn't 
seem interested in helping me. "Oh, she'll stop,” says he. 
But when? 
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Interpersonal relations with staff, where there are differences 


of opinion or approach or personality conflicts, can be of determining 
importance to a teacher-- 


Although students may have difficulty in other subjects, 
social studies presents quite a problem to several of my stu- 
dents. I believe it is because it involves a great deal of 
reading and comprehension. Extra time is needed to give those 
students help who are having difficulty mastering social stud- 
ies. But what is most frustrating to me is the fact that many 
of our teachers frown on me for giving special help to the stu- 
dents because the teachers feel that the administration will 
require them to help with special problems also. Then too, 
some teachers have accused me of trying to impress the adminis- 
trators because I give some special help. 


The school was more of the traditional type, and, although 
I did try many new ideas and techniques, I found that I began 
following a somewhat “middle-of-the-road" position, Rather 
than actually teaching according to the way I had planned, I 
began to lean more and more to the type of teaching which was 
customary in the school system. There was not any real pres- 
sure from my critic teacher or from the superintendent, who 
was a personal friend, but I somehow felt that my efforts 
pleased them more when I followed the line of "traditional" 
teaching. At the same time, I felt that I was not doing a 
good job when I did not follow the practices which I had stud- 
ied in my methods classes. Discipline seemed to be the main 
objection to the newer methods. Whenever the boys and girls 
were working on their committees and the room was "noisy," I 
noticed that I worried about distracting the other rooms nearby. 
I even began to question the worth of my opinion. I sometimes 
felt that the older teachers humored me in conversations when 
I voiced my approval of modern methods and theory. This was 
not always the case, but I occasionally detected an attitude 
of “You'll learn. You may think this way now, but wait until 
you've taught several years.” Perhaps this is why I began my 
graduate work right away rather than beginning teaching as I 
had previously planned. 


I could do my job all right if that sixth-grade teacher 
would stay out of my way. We have a school where the prin- 
cipal is with us two days a week and with another school three 
days. When she's not here, that bossy, nosey Mrs. D. just 
takes over, calls down my kids in the hall when they're not 
doing anything, criticizes my bulletin board, disciplines my 
children in front of me, and undermines my authority. The 
principal is so dependent on Mrs. D. that there's no use 
talking to her. Anything Mrs. D. does is fine’ 


4: 


Sometimes deeply experienced personal conflicts can overwhelm a 
teacher-- 


I do not like having things on my desk looked at or 
handled. My desk is verboten. There are always children 
who want to rifle the papers or just look. They do not want 
anything, it just seems to be something they do. It doesn't 
matter to me that I never have anything on my desk that I do 
not want anyone to see or handle, I just don't want anyone 
to bother anything that is there. Inside, I have the feel- 
ing of "It's mine--hands off!" I know that this is silly, 
but I feel it strongly. The same feeling carries over to my 
personal things at home. I want them left alone. 


When I may be about to come to a climax in a science ex- 
periment, or in the explanation of a transitive passive verb, 
or have all the attention of every eye and am about to ex- 
press the punch line, there comes a knock at the door. I may 
as well answer it, because all hope of competing with that un- 
known factor of "Who's at the door?” is to no avail. Upon an- 
swering, I am handed a clarinet by a mother who says, "Would 
you please give this to Jeanne? She forgot she had band 
today." About that time I feel like a plugged-up volcano un- 
able to blow the proverbial top. 


If I were to name frustrations, they would come not from 
teaching but from the fact that I feel my family is shorted. 
I find myself, at the end of the day, weary physically and 
mentally, often unable to cope with home demands. I will 
give a short answer to those at home, whereas at school I 
would weigh my words and answer with a smile. Meeting the 
needs of two sons, ages 15 and 6, and a husband who is far 
from well could be a full-time job in itself. I feel frus- 
trated in that I have little enthusiasm and patience to give 
at home after a full day of being enthusiastic and patient 
with a room full of children. 


The other area of frustration is a difficult one to ex- 
plain and also to admit. When I entered teaching, I had no 
intention of making it a career. I had hoped eventually to 
marry and raise my own family. After four years of teaching, 
I realized I would not meet many eligible men in the class- 
room. I realized I had to make a choice as to the type of 
career I wanted for myself. I knew that teaching was the 
one in which I would feel the happiest and gain the most 
satisfaction. I am going into guidance and counseling. I 
like working with people and think I have a reasonable 
amount of understanding of them. However, at times I feel 
very unloved and unwanted. I know this is going to hinder 
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my working relationship in some cases. I can remember 
during my first few years of teaching that I threw myself 
wholeheartedly into helping students with extracurricular 
activities. I know I was looking for their appreciation 

and affection as an outcome of my work. But in most cases 
the students forgot about my help and enjoyed the activities 
themselves, letting me sit on the side and watch. How does 
a single person manage to fill this need for love and affec- 
tion without becoming the embittered old maid that is often 
used as a stereotype for teachers? I feel this is an im- 
portant problem with me. I know the solution cannot come 

in a short time, nor can anyone else solve it but myself. 

I would like some suggestions as to possible solutions. 


I know one should not dislike a child, but there is one 
in my class who so offends me that it spoils my whole day. 
She is sloppy and fat. Her hair is stringy and unkempt. 
She sits sulky and slumped in her chair, never shows any 
pleasure in anything, answers in a fresh way, if at all. 

I know she must have a hard time at home, and I bend over 
backward trying to be nice. But at the end of the day, I 
am exhausted from the effort. I even dream about her 
nights. 


As different as these personally recounted examples of frustra- 
tions are, there is not one of them that could not be to some degree 
alleviated by on-the-spot, psychologically sophisticated supervision, 
consultation, or whatever is called the process of airing one's diffi- 
culties, looking at them honestly with an informed and sympathetic per- 
son, and being helped not to deny them or let them grow to giant size 
but to perceive them in a fresh context. Whether by new pathways of 
communication, or by a reshuffling of the way one sees things, or by a 
simply getting the jumble of enraging feelings into a framework of : 
words, or by a sense of human support, something can grow out of this 7 
process for the teacher and the pupils. But this can only be effected 
when the school and the teachers are openly hospitable to this kind of 
help, and when the help itself becomes, with increased experience, the 
kind a teacher asks for. To be of use, it cannot be poured down the 
throat like medicine; to be nourishing, it must be sipped slowly like 
the good wine that it can be. 


The Meaning of the Term "Overcrowded" 


From the self-reports of the teachers given above it seems that 
teacher frustrations might arbitrarily be divided into forces that dis- 
turb from within and forces that disturb from without, Yet even forces 
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such as those classified by Kaplan and O'Dea® as external reality fac- 
tors, which increase the mental health hazard of teaching, need to be 
looked at in terms of the individual teacher. 


When the two factors from the Kaplan-O'Dea list--overcrowdedness 
and a too-heavy teaching load--are combined, they should be examined 
from this point of view. In a situation where classroom seats are 
shared, or classes go in short dual or triple sessions, or classes are 
so large that it is difficult for a teacher to remember all his stu- 
dents’ names, let alone correct all the papers, quality teaching is im- 
possible and professional and personal despair takes over. But these 
obvious educationally unhygienic conditions are not the only considera- 
tion. Here too, individual differences among teachers need to be taken 
with as much seriousness and as little moralistic judgment as are those 
among children. It is certainly true that the teaching load may be too 
heavy even without an overcrowded classroom. Twelve emotionally dis- 
turbed children of a given kind in a special class can be, and usually 
are, too many. If a teaching load includes endless clerking and extra- 
curricular activities and frequent night meetings, the teaching load 
can be too heavy in an average class having only 20 children. 


But there are more subtle kinds of teacher-overloading which are 
at least as important as these unquestionable cases. There are some 
teachers who have a talent and a penchant for large groups, who actu- 
ally function at their best and feel most fulfilled with massive num- 
bers. (If one sends a student teacher with fears of masses to observe 
such a person, he may well frighten a newcomer permanently. The skill 
and efficiency may be overwhelming.) But such a teacher is not the 
only good teacher. Many very gifted teachers derive satisfaction and 
function well only with a class whose size allows individual relation- 
ship, close contacts, and the process of getting to know a few children 
well. A teacher may have perfectionist needs or a desire to please 
everyone; for him large group teaching is ungratifying. Yet these 
teachers are often the very ones who make all the difference in a 
child's life, who help determine careers, who set goals with which to 
identify, who give the good mothering or fathering that has been lack- 
ing at home, who may inspire or give mastery. This very kind of teacher 
may be the most inefficient, the most disorganized, the most apathetic 
and despairing when confronted with a group of 35 children. The indi- 
vidual teacher's needs can be looked at in realistic and non-judgmental ’ 
fashion by a skilled principal who is unpressured by a school board or 
a newly swarming and upset community. Instead of being dropped from 
the staff, low-rated, or forced to resign because of discouragement, 
such a teacher needs to be re-placed in a smaller group. Where there 
are principals who can do this--and there are some--there is remarkably 
low teacher turnover, remarkably high frankness and directness, and re- 
markably good teaching. 


Skaplan, L., and O'Dea, J. D., "Mental Health Hazards in School,” 
Educational Leadership 10:351-354, October, 1953. 
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Not to be as tautological as this may sound, overcrowdedness is 
a matter of having too many children. Therefore, to tackle overcrowd- 
edness, the grouping method itself needs to be insightfully appraised. 
In the past decades sociology, anthropology, psychology, and psycho- 
dynamics have at least posed some fruitful hypotheses about groups. 
There are groups that go well together and groups that fall apart like 
sand through a seive. There are groups which break down into cliques, 
and groups that ask for trouble, and groups that seem to flow as a 
unit. Ask any skillful group therapist how much work and thought he 
has put into the creation of a well-functioning adolescent group. To 
group a class only on the basis of age, number of classes previously 
attended, reading level, or I.Q. is as primitive these days, and as 
laborious, as using a washboard by a river when a washing machine is 
standing there. This is an aspect of overcrowdedness which has not 
been sufficiently tackled or comprehended. The result is, again, de- 
spairing and frantic teachers and inadequately-taught children. Until 
both intelligent grouping and the use of appropriate teachers for given 
groups are applied, teacher strain will continue and drop-out or waste 
will result. 


The Disturbed and Disturbing Child in the Classroom 


Another of the classroom teacher's common frustrations is the 
disturbed and disturbing child. Any teacher with the slightest grasp 
on reality knows full well he will have some difficult children in his 


class, The course of education, like that of true love, does not run 
smooth, 


But it is true that even difficulty is a term that should have 
normal in front of it. There are some children far too sick to be in 
a regular class. They may be without impulse-control, or their be- 
havior may be bizarre, or they may be withdrawn to the extent of being 
unreachable. Increasingly, special attention is being given and spe- 
cial provision being made for such children. But where is the sever- 
ity of their disability first discovered? Rarely in the home, Rarely 
in the doctor's office. Mostly, severe emotional disturbance is first 
diagnosed in the classroom, 


This means that a teacher--certainly a teacher of the early 
grades--has to live with, and try to teach, the child who is too ill 
to be lived with or too ill to be taught. Such a child disrupts the 
class, demands constant attention, and fills the teacher with a sense 
of failure and confusion, to say nothing of rage and sometimes of 
terror or revulsion. All of this causes him to feel guilty as well as 
inadequate. With the waiting lists of children on special services as 
long as they are, it is the rule, not the exception, that sees this 
child in the classroom for months before diagnosis, and longer before 
re-placement. In the meantime, child, class, and teacher are often 
badly harmed. A growing awareness of this condition indicates the pos- 
sibility, through teacher training, of earlier diagnosis, a better use 
of consultation, and increased skills for the teacher to help him 
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recognize and deal with these disturbances on an emergency basis. (The 
emergency often lasts the whole school year!) 


Merely relaying to the teacher the fact that he cannot hope to 
teach this child and that it is not his fault that the child behaves 
or feels as he does or learns poorly, is sometimes enough to improve 
matters. Just knowing this often relieves the teacher, and the child's 
behavior relaxes in direct proportion to the lessened tension of the 
teacher. But teaching such children is no easy matter. 


Ask any psychiatrist how anxiety-provoking it is to be around 
very ill people. The teacher is in this spot daily; his anxiety rises 
sky-high just at a time when he is also forced to deal with his usual 
load of problems and tasks, and his anxiety makes him less able to do 
so. Again, to play variations on our theme, the teacher's self- 
awareness may make all the difference between his survival in school 
and his collapse, just as it may determine the way a class will survive 
or the amount of damage the sick child experiences. 


Some teachers--often the best motivated--court trouble by becom- 
ing over-involved in the child and then feeling rejected and angry when 
their efforts fail. For some, particular symptoms are too evocative of 
repressed impulses or hidden childhood experiences of their own. Often, 
a child placed with a different (not necessarily a better) teacher 
fares better. Each teacher can take certain kinds of abnormalities and 


has his own personal aversions, the causes of which may be hidden from 
his awareness. 


To make matters for contemporary teachers even more threatening, 
the notion of disturbance is even more complex than it used to be. 
There are, of course, the usual (though difficult on sight to distin- 
guish) characters who are basically healthy but temporarily disturbed 
over a situation arising at home or at school with which they cannot 
cope, one which sets them into behavior very like the most disturbed 
child. The Johnny who throws a book at Peter may be a disturbed child 
or he may be suffering from an overload of criticism from Papa at the 
breakfast table. The act is a disturbed and disturbing one, but it 
can mean anything on the continuum from health to illness. 


There are those with disturbances which are indeed very serious 
and severe but which are not too disturbing to the teacher in the 
classroom unless he is more than averagely conscientious: these are 
the too quiet, book-buried, non-social, shy and fearful children, whom 
teachers are learning increasingly to note, but who do not disrupt 
class activities as a rule, do not set an entire group into panic or 
mayhem, and therefore are not so quickly noticed by the teacher. 


But in addition, a new phenomenon of disturbance has come to 
school and makes for a serious fraction of irritation for the class and 
the teacher. These are children who may not be intrinsically as emo- 
tionally flooded as some of the others mentioned, but they are dis- 
turbed and most surely are disturbing. They make up the increasing 
group of lower-class and upper middle-class children who, in a world 
much more mobile and less rooted than heretofore, have parents who move 
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from place to place on jobs or who are looking for jobs. These chil- 
dren sometimes come from immigrant families (such as constitute a se- 
vere educational challenge in large cities like New York), or sometimes 
from indigent farm or unskilled labor families whose work is seasonal, 
or from military service people who move from post to post, or from the 
families of highly skilled young engineers or businessmen whose com- 
panies move them back and forth to branch offices in many states. 

These children have lacked the security of a place and a constant in 
their lives; they tend to make thin and superficial relationships, to 
be either desperate followers in order to belong, or desperate leaders 
in order to shine and to make a mark while the brief candle of their 
stay burns brightly. Often they make up the gangs and the cliques and 
the socially worrisome element. Teachers have not yet found ways, 
other than by trial and error, of dealing with this phenomenon. They 
have not learned how to relate to these children, how to motivate them 
for long-term goals or long-term relationships. The very task of doing 
so, when one thinks about it psychodynamically, borders on the impos- 
sible. For these children have learned the hard way not to invest too 
much in relationships that are bound to change, not to count too much 
on any way of life when next month or next year the way of life will 
have to be quite different. Being basically healthy animals, they have 
learned to adapt superficially to everything in some way or other, and 
they convey an impenetrable wall when a teacher tries to help them in- 
vest themselves emotionally in work, in projects, or in relationships. 
This problem has just begun to be recognized as a severely frustrating 
aspect of teaching today. 


Reasons Behind Choosing Teaching as a Profession 


From all that has been said so far, the reader must be beginning 
to feel as swamped with helplessness as the teachers themselves feel 
with some of their classes. Why, one begins to ask, would anyone 
choose teaching for a profession? It is a good question and has been 
the subject of some study. A teacher's reasons for choosing his pro- 
fession often underlie the last frustration to be discussed here. 

What does a teacher hope to derive from teaching? What conscious and 
unconscious forces may lead to his decision to become a teacher? 


There was a time when most teachers were women--when the only 
respectable job a woman could have was teaching. (This is still in 
large part true through the elementary grades.) In taking the orders, 
so to speak, she knew that she virtually sounded a death knell on her 
hopes for marriage, but she did retain respectability and a sense of 
usefulness. Unconsciously, a woman might go into teaching to avoid 
marriage. This may be the case today, as well as in times past, but 
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it is not so easy an escape as it once was, since many teachers are 
married and the social restrictions on teachers have been modified. 
However, married or single, respectability is still achieved by the 
woman teacher. Years ago the rarer man teacher often took to teaching 
when he found himself to be bookish and unaggressive. This situation 
still exists, though it is less prevalent than it used to be. Some 
teachers took to teaching out of a sense of mission or dedication: it 
was a way to make the world, which did not look so good, better for the 
future. This is still true, fortunately, and is often found co- 
existing with many other reasons. 


Some teachers fall into teaching. They begin with other fields, 
find other experiences unsavory, or feel they cannot succeed in them. 
A job of teaching is open and they attempt it. 


Despite the pitiful salaries teachers have always been paid, 
there are people who feel more secure working on state, county, or city 
salaries than in business--a teacher's salary, though low, seems rea- 
sonably certain, But since low salaries are the rule, the teaching 
field has become increasingly attractive to many married women. These 
people often can supplement a limited income by teaching. They can buy 
the extras at home, or they can contribute to the necessities without 
the full burden of having to support a family on a teacher's salary. 
Education schools these days have more and more students who are 
middle-aged and have children past the toddler stage themselves, For 
these people, the economic strain tends to be less, but the strain of 
filling two full-time jobs, teaching and family life, often brings with 
it its own frustration (see the example on page 14). 


A man or woman may take up teaching because a teacher has been 
so important in his own development. When he was in school, a parti- 
cular teacher may have made a great difference in his life, may indeed 
have become someone to pattern himself on. Some people, contrariwise, 
take up teaching because of their own school sufferings and because 
they remember with chagrin and bitterness the poor teaching to which 
they were exposed, and they resolve to live life over for themselves 
through others, and this time to do it right. Some people seem to get 
along beautifully and comfortably with young people of different ages, 
but they may do very poorly, feel awkward, out of place, and inadequate 
in adult groups. Such people often make excellent teachers, especially 
of the very young (though they are frequently the ones who have the 
most trouble with the parents of the children they teach). These 
people may be reliving what was a real or a fantasied happier time of 
their lives. They may be educational Peter Pans and find it necessary 
to ally themselves with the young folks against the adults. Many of 
these people, though by no means all, often find it difficult to deal 


with the authorities in school. They are still carrying on childhood 
or adolescent rebellions, 


Some people are much happier without people. They fall in love 
with subject matter, with mathematics, or physics, or ancient history. 
They may have discovered that real, present-day life is simply too much, 
that relationships demand a closeness that is too frightening; high 
school or college teaching allows them to legitimately drown themselves 
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in their subject. They are often very skilled in their subject mat- 
ter, and show 9 passion and love, when involved in content, that may 
well be inspiring to some of their like-minded students. These teach- 
ers are practically never the ones who find satisfaction in relating 
to the children in their classes, either as a group or as individuals, 
unless they find someone who is the budding image of themselves or who 
seems to be as interested in falling in love with that particular sub- 
ject matter as they themselves are. These teachers (and some of them 
are very gifted, if one accepts their limitations) are virtually never 
interested in the psychology of children or interpersonal relations. 


The fact that a teacher may have all sorts of reasons he does 
not recognize for choosing his profession does not differentiate him 
from anyone else. It is,again, part of his humanness. The same kinds 
of reasons, or equally unconscious ones, may impel a person to become 
a nurse, a doctor, an engineer, a bus driver, an executive, a secretary, 
a salesman, a plumber, a cattle raiser, a lawyer, or a fireman. The 
crucial difference for the teacher is that, because he must constantly 
deal with children and cannot avoid having an important effect on them, 
he, more than most of his fellow human beings, must be aware of the 
possible reasons for his choice of profession, 


Redl and Wattenberg® have made a list of 15 of the more commonly 
stated reasons people tend to go into teaching. 


1. Status 

2. Family pressure 

3. Love for subject field 

4. Identification with a former teacher 
5. Love of children 

6. Fun in teaching 

7. Helping to build a better world 

8. Self-sacrifice for an ideal 

9. Correcting the shortcomings oy one's own past 
10. Reliving childhood patterns 

11. Desire for affection 

12. Need for security 

13. Halfway house to other ambition 

14. Need for power and group leadership 
15. Guaranteed superiority 


In the discussion above, merely some of these factors have been 
mentioned. One might not only discuss the rest but add many more. The 
fact is that people's motives are rarely, if ever, single-purposed, and 
most people make these decisions on many counts, on a series of per- 
sonal, rational, irrational, and coincidental factors. Moreover, the 
reasons a person gives himself for doing something are nearly always 
the reasons his own self-image can tolerate. People have a great stake 
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in hiding from themselves other reasons, perhaps just as strong or even 
stronger, which they do not want to face. A teacher afraid of his own 
aggression may be quite unable to see that he went into teaching not 
only for love of subject matter but just as much because he had a need 
for power unfulfilled in other areas. A teacher who takes great pride 
in his independent, controlled handling of life may not be able to 
recognize his loneliness and his need for affection as a driving motive. 
To restate the theme as a coda, the awareness mentioned earlier comes 
back into the picture again; for the more aware a teacher is of the 
hidden, as well as the obvious, reasons for teaching, the more fully 
will he be able to do his job and face its frustrations; for he will be 
more aware of the areas of satisfaction from which he derives pleasure 
and will not need to feel so resentful that he is not getting what he 
intended to get when he took his teaching certificate. Through aware- 
ness, he will have either given up impossible goals and substituted 
more realistic ones, or he will have found ways to reach the goals un- 
answered by his job in other areas of his life. 


Saints, Sinners, and Schoolmen 


Having explored the teacher as a human being and his human re- 
actions to frustrations peculiar to his job, and having underlined the 
effects his reactions and behavior have on the children he teaches, it 
might be well to end, as in a sermon, with a text and a message. The 
text comes from Redl and Wattenberg, who say, "There are not enough 
saints to fill all the teaching positions, so imperfect human beings 
must do the bulk of the instruction of youth. What counts is not your 
virtues or your vices, but what you do to children with them." Our 
message is that what a teacher does to children with his virtues and 
vices may be constructive or destructive. His capacity for awareness 
and his honesty in seeing what he actually does and actually feels is a 
barometer of how good a teacher he can be. To achieve awareness, he 
requires professional support and help. Whether this help comes 
through in-service programs, through better use of consultants or prin- 
cipals, or through other means still open to exploration is of less 
importance than the recognition by school people that such help is es- 
sential if quality teaching is to be achieved. Without a sense of sat- 
isfaction in his job, a teacher cannot convey the worthwhileness of 
life and learning to himself or to anyone else. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ALCHEMY OF LEARNING 


There is much talk these days about education. World events 
have put a hammer to our national competitive reflex, and the educa- 
tional knee has responded with a sky-high kick. The schools must help 
win the space race! Do they know more about science? Attacks are made 
on the school's curricula, methods, and attitudes. John Dewey has be- 
come a curse word to some, mathematics a magic potion to others. 
Schools are swamped with solutions: begin to teach physics in the ele- 
mentary school...teach reading by phonics and Flesch...drop vocational 
courses...let television teach children...raise teachers' salaries... 
harness a gifted child...double the homework...build another school 
building. 


Perhaps the frenzy will lead to more quiet thought and thence to 
thoughtful action. If so, one thing will be clear. There is no single 
answer, no solution that will hold true up and down the educational 
line. Curriculum, theories, materials, skills--they are the staples, 
to be sure, but by themselves, they will not give us what we seek. It 
is what goes on between a teacher who uses these tools and a student 
who receives them that allows or prevents the alchemy of learning. Ex- 
perience in the classroom, the clinic, the hospital, and the laboratory 
has shown that different people learn differently; that individuals re- 
spond to the same stimulus in a wide variety of ways. What is good for 
the goose not only is not necessarily good for the gander, but may ac- 
tually prove harmful to him. One group of learners may need spoon-fed 
encouragement, another, toughness; one may require individual attention, 
another may learn more easily in the safety of large groups; one kind 
of person may require strict rules and structure, another may need to 
work out his own methods; one group may need pushing, another privacy. 
One may thrive on competition, another may wilt at the very word. It 
does not matter whether one talks of kindergarten learners or graduate 
students. Within our over-all educational systems we need room for 
different methods, different teachers. 


The job of psychologist and teacher is to search out the condi- 
tions that allow one person to learn, to tumble the barriers that pre- 
vent another from learning, to change a perception, to reshape a dis- 
tortion. Not to learn is to be partly dead, and many who might have 
learned, or at least learned more richly, have given up not because of 
lack of ability but because they failed, at important times in their 
lives, to encounter the catalyst of the right relationship and the ap- 
propriate method. The school itself, or even the teacher, is only a 
part of the answer, but it is a part. And for those multitudes who 
carry with them problems from their homes and backgrounds, school can 
function as a sentence to be served or as a life saver. 
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Here is the story of Retta, a little girl who went to two fine 
schools. They still exist today and are still considered excellent 
schools in a large city which prides itself on its many fine schools. 
For her, life while going to one school was miserable. She learned 
there. But what she learned was mostly painful, destructive, and crip- 
pling. This was surely not the school's fault. Her personality, the 
problems of her parents, the demands made on her, the way she handled 
the anxieties that confronted her, all these she brought with her to 
school. The first school, by its atmosphere, its goals, and its methals, 
reinforced rather than counteracted her difficulties. The other school, 
by its atmosphere, its methods, and its attitudes, laid to rest some of 
her anxieties and put others to use. Retta has since felt an immeasur- 
able gratitude to this second school, a conviction that it rescued her 
from the land of the dead into the living. In the second school she 
found she could learn and she did. Yet many children learned readily 
in the first school and others failed to learn in the second. 


The school Retta went to through the seventh grade was a well es 
tablished, famous private school. It had cooking and shop in its cur- 
riculum; on the sixth floor it had a psychologist who gave Stanford-Binet 
intelligence tests; it therefore was considered forward-looking. The 
time was the 1920's, a period when the intelligence test was considered 
the answer to everything. There was a teacher shortage, less severe 
than today's but comparable. The school was founded by a wise and kind 
man, the leader of a religious philosophy. From kindergarten through 
high school, weekly courses were given in moral philosophy. All races 
‘and creeds were welcome, but only the intellectually select of these 
groups were accepted as students. Despite its verbalized democratic 
standards, it was intellectually aristocratic and exclusive. Because 
of tuition costs (though there were generous scholarships for the very 
bright), the school was peopled nearly entirely by children of the upper 
middle class. There was some social prestige for the family whose child 
went to the school: first because the family had attained sufficient 
money and social standing to send the child there, and secondly because 
it had a child smart enough to be admitted. 


The intellectual competition was cut-throat and desperate. Not 
to get outstanding marks in everything was considered unfortunate; not 
to get them at all was horrifying. To get poor grades was disgraceful; 
to be left back, unheard of. Let it be said that much of this pressure 
came more from the intensely ambitious parent population than from the 
school itself. 


Imagine driving on a highspeed throughway where, at the entrance, 
one braced himself: "Get ready, get set, go--now the race begins.” 
Entering this school was like that. It took Retta some time to become 
aware of the pressures and expectations of the school and its parents. 
Looking back she felt that the other students must have acquired this 
awareness with their mother's milk. From the first week of kindergar- 
ten, they were off. But for her kindergarten was a happy year. At 
story telling time, she did not measure her performance in relation to 
the others and happily told unintellectual tales about how her mother 
had been frightened by a mouse that morning in the kitchen. True, she 
tended to be sloppy, and her Japanese lanterns never stuck together 
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like those of the other children, but she was too foolish to compare 
them to those more beautiful products made by her classmates, so her 
inability did not plague her. 


Retta's innocence was first jolted as she came home from school 
one day. As she and her mother walked, her mother told her the teacher 
had complained that she was the only child in the class who did not 
know how to skip. She could run and jump, albeit clumsily, but she 
could not skip at all. Retta admitted the lack readily, and then, no- 
ting her mother's concern, it came to her that this was no small mat- 
ter. Her mother kindly but worriedly took her hand and showed her how 
one skipped. It was not easy; for, although both her feet were then 
formed perfectly and functioning adequately, she had been born with a 
malformation and had had a series. of early foot operations so that she 
had had to be confined to a wheel chair type carriage through her 
fourth year. This handicap was an unmentionable in her house, No ex- 
planation was made to her that she might legitimately take time to 
catch up to the others. Because she wanted to erase the worried look 
from her mother's eyes, because she wanted to learn to skip, and be- 
cause it was such fun skipping hand in hand with her mother down city 
blocks to her home, Retta practiced diligently and soon skipped well 
and gladly. Later that same year, after a whispered conference with 
the teacher, her mother told her not to scuff her feet or shuffle-- 
only idiots and imbeciles shuffled. She began to assume, especially 
since her mother's voice had communicated shame more than anger or ir- 
ritation, that she was an imbecile or an idiot. She did not know what 
these were, but it was clear it was bad to be one. No one bothered to 
tell her that the entrance requirements to the school eliminated any 
such possibility. 


Besides learning how to skip and how not to shuffle, Retta 
learned that no differences in maturation or development were permis- 
sible, no former handicaps excusable or even mentionable. One meas- 
ured up at the time one was supposed to. She learned that any failure 
to do so caused deep concern. For instance, in order that she should 
conform, her well-meaning parents changed her from being left-handed 
to being right-handed. Fortunately, she had taught herself to read by 
the time she was in kindergarten, so this switch did not seriously af- 
fect her reading; it most certainly had other neurological and psycho- 
logical effects. The school's upholding of these unreal standards, and 
its secrecy concerning her earlier disability transformed Retta's trust 
in the school as an ally to a conviction that it was an enemy and that 
teachers were people who would worry one's parents and from whom one 
concealed difficulties. The failure of her parents to discuss her foot 
malformation and its correction frankly and honestly severely shook her 
faith in her parents' ability to deal openly with her or with problems 
of their own, 


So by the first grade the race was on. It was, therefore, with 
great relief that Retta found that her self-taught reading achievements 
had made her an excellent first-grade reader. The teacher would praise 
her for her ability to read aloud with expression and sense. Her 
arithmetic was already halting. Her papers were invariably messy, 
torn, or smudged by erasures. Her spelling had no relation to any 
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Western language. But she could read! Reading aloud was a particular 
joy for her because when she read she did not stutter, and she had be- 
gun to stutter over every initial syllable in every word unless she was 
singing or reading aloud. Since her mother, who was a fine musician, 
told her her singing was flat, she only sang when she was alone. Thus, 
reading aloud was a unique opportunity for social expression without 
pain and humiliation. She often wondered later whether her pleasure in 
reading did not influence her to take up remedial reading as a major 
teaching interest, and if it had not made her minimize machine aids and 
technicalities in remedial work and maximize motivation. She never be- 
came a speedy or an accurate reader, but she knew she could read, so 
she read despite the difficulties. She never thought she could do 
arithmetic, so she could not do it. Confidence is just as surely the 
first step to conceptual learning as it is the first step for the teach 
ing of swimming or riding. 


Retta's parents were devotedly eager to get help to keep her up 
in the race. If psychotherapy had been as fashionable then as it is 
now, much torture might have been spared her. But they did seek out 
help in the form of a speech teacher to arrest her stuttering. The 
person they found was sent to her directly by whatever good fairies 
exist. She was warm, friendly, accepting, and had faith in Retta-- 
essentials for anyone deaiing with people in trouble but rarely found 
in one and the same person. She had a little baby and taught Retta at 
her home. After the speech exercises she would not only let her play 
with the baby, but would allow her to help dress him or walk the car- 
riage. Retta was an only child and fantasied constantly about a baby 
sister or brother; this was like having part of a real one. Moreover, 
her teacher thought she was responsible enough to hold and care for 
her baby, an evaluation of her competence not shared by others, who 
worried about everything she did for fear she would do it badly. So 
much did Retta love this woman and wish to please her that she gave up 
stuttering by the end of the second grade. The smile on her teacher's 
face was Retta's first diploma and the most meaningful one she ever re- 
ceived. She was what she wanted to be--her teacher's shining success, 
She felt later that it was this teacher's love and faith in her and not 
the exercises that allowed her not to stutter. 


From the second to the sixth grade Retta was only dimly aware 
of what went on in school. One time she tried to find an excuse for 
her poor arithmetic work by stealing her mother's glasses to wear at 
school and pretending to have eye trouble and, of course, was caught. 
She was often in the principal's office, not for bad behavior but for 
being late. Somehow, it grew increasingly impossible to get up in the 
morning, and the last two blocks to school became filled with the most 
tempting sights, so that she was frequently tardy. The worst part of 
this was that the principal was big and fat and would smother her in 
her lap telling her how cute she was and wondering why she did not like 
school, If only she had been able to answer that question, both of 
them would have been happier. 


It was clear that Retta had established herself as a halting 
member in the school's mounting race. She was invariably the last girl 
chosen on any team for sports, which is curious since, though she was 
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certainly no good in relay races and was terrified of acrobatic ladders 
and rings, she had been quite a good athlete. Scholastically, she was 
so inept in arithmetic and spelling that the psychologist, unaware at 
the time of emotional blocks to learning, annually gave her a re-I.Q. 
The psychologist would shake her head and tell Retta's mother she could 
not understand how a child with as high an intelligence quotient as 
hers could be so incompetent in operation. Private tutors were hired 
and suffered with her, and she with them, three awful afternoons every 
week, None of them had either the faith, warmth, interest, or attrac- 
tion that the speech teacher had had. Nor, for that matter, were any 
of them aware of the special basic techniques that have subsecuvently 
been developed to help children with mixed dominance and mixed feel- 
ings. 


In the fifth grade, Retta became acquainted with Mildred, a 
lovely Negro girl who was her friend. They were partners in cooking 
class. One day when they were making corn bread and were just ready 
to pour it into the baking dish, Mildred dropped the mixing bowl. Not 
only did they have no corn bread, not only did they have to clean up 
the mess, but they both got an E for the day. Retta was angry with 
Mildred and told her it was her fault and she was clumsy. The fifth 
grade teacher, hearing her, took her outside the classroom and gave her 
a 15-minute lecture on Negro prejudice and how she had no right to be 
mad at Mildred because she was a Negro. Going back into the class, 
she felt guilty and sorry and secretly furious at Mildred for making 
so much trouble for her because of the color of her skin, something up 
to that time she had never considered except to think her pretty, which 
she was. Thus she learned one could not treat Negroes like other peo- 
ple. One was bad if one became angry with them. It took years of 
growing self esteem for her not to bend over backwards in relation to 
Negroes and by so doing to become both uncomfortable and disrespectful. 
She and Mildred were never again as good friends as they had been. 


Then came the sixth grade. It lasted two years with the same 
teacher. While it was going on, Retta thought it would never end. It 
was like being in the bottom of a dark well; each time she climbed 
toward the air and light, some mis-step would send her plummeting down 
to the bottom again. People simply did not fail at this school--unless 
perhaps some really did and went away, but she was unaware of it. It 
never occurred to her that anyone but she could be that dumb. 


In January of the first year in the sixth grade Retta broke her 
leg. It was a bad break and caused her to miss much school. It was 
perfectly obvious to her that both the teachers and her mother found 
this a relief. Now there was an excuse to repeat the grade, a legiti- 
mate excuse, one she used herself, and one she even sometimes believed. 
She simply could not learn arithmetic. She could not write neatly. 

She could not spell. She was in a constant daydream and never had any 
idea what was going on in social science. She was secretly defiant 
enough so that she gave a slide lecture on Switzerland where she had 
been for two summers and showed, instead of Swiss pictures, pictures 

of the country club in Westchester to which her parents belonged. She 
got away with it, to her delight and her shame. Though she read a 
great deal, it was a matter of honor with her never to read a book that 
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was on the required reading list and always to choose a substitute--for 
Tale of Two Cities, she read David Copperfield; for the Last of the Mo- 
hicans, She read M Mill on the Floss; and so on. 


The second year in the sixth grade found Retta back at the same 
front row desk directly facing the teacher. Only the children's faces 
were different. She had given up making her place among them, so for 
the most part that did not make much difference, except that she had 
cousins at the school. One had been ahead of her to begin with. One 
had been in her class and was now ahead of her. One had been two 
grades below, but he had skipped and so now he was in her class, sit- 
ting next to her. This was the most painful thing of all, to have 
David in her class doing the expected brilliant work, of course. The 
worst day, the very worst, was after an arithmetic test. The teacher 
was returning the papers. Her cousin sat on one side of her, his bril- 
liant best friend on the other. Their papers were passed to them face 
up. David received a 98, Joe a 97, and Retta a 60. The mark did not 
hurt too much. She was used to 60's. Joe said, "Gee, you must be dumb 
to get 60." The teacher, meaning to be kind (she knew that, even then), 
said the cruelest thing of all. "Why," she said, "that's good for 
Retta.” She was belittled, defeated, categorized, and, as T. S, Eliot 
has said, "Stuck upon a pin and pinned upon a wall. 


She never forgot that moment, the voice nor the words, "Good 
for Retta." It seemed that, through pure spite and hatred, a resolu- 
tion to show all these people began to simmer. It was only later, 
through another teacher, that she acquired the tools for revenge, but 
she began to know how deeply she hated all these people who made her 
feel so stupid and incapable--this teacher, and the arithmetic tutors, 
and a relative who told her mother that despite I.Q. tests she must be 
retarded and could not be expected to do well in school. As a motive 
for learning, spite rates rather high. It can achieve things that de- 
pendent helplessness cannot--at quite a cost, indeed, but worth the 
price in self esteem. 


But even spite needs a fertile field in which to flower, needs 
hope in place of despair and a goal of a far-off vengeful victory. In 
the sixth grade the vista looked out only at defeat. Only, that is, 
except for the new young art teacher who did much in the field of art 
education for children. Mr. D. drew a daisy on the blackboard and 
asked the class how it would look if it were seen from eye level. 
Retta knew the answer right away but did not consider answering, being 
sure some other alert soul like her cousin would do so, Poor Mr. D. 
stood waiting, looking helpless and miserable. Since then, as now, it 
was Retta's mission in the world to rescue the helpless and downcast, 


she rose out of her apathy, went to the board, took the proffered chalk, 


and drew the daisy in proper perspective. He gave her a look, not only 
of praise, but of gratitude. "Of course,” he said, "Of course. Why 

at least there's one person in the class who can see.” She looked back 
at him with equal gratitude. He had unknowingly given her a piece of 
self esteem. 


Finally, there was the seventh grade and Miss M. Having been 
well trained in the ways of disappointment, Retta expected nothing, so 
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that it took a long while to believe that here was a woman who really 
cared about children and about teaching them. She said she loved to 
teach the seventh grade and loved to see the changes that came. about 

in children during that year. By the end of the year Retta knew this 
was no mere speech. Once in the late fall, out of the thick protective 
veil with which she had covered herself, she heard Miss M. ask for a 
theme about anything the children had experienced themselves. Because 
she trusted Miss M. not to ridicule her, Retta wrote an essay on beds: 
the dread they held of isolation at bed time, the delicious comfort of 
clean sheets, the sanctuary they became for daydreams, the Aladdin's 
carpet they could be to take one back to babyhood and peace, and the 
misery of getting up out of them in the mornings to put on the cloak of 
daily tasks. Miss M. criticized her spelling and penmanship but com- 
plimented her on her use of words to convey feeling and gave her an A 
because, she said, "You write well, you know. You could do something 
with it if you wanted." It had truly never before occurred to Retta 
that she could do something with anything the school offered her. 


There was one big, yearly project for Miss M.'s class--an auto- 
biography. The assignment was made in September to be handed in in 
April. Plenty of explanations, discussions, and warnings were given. 
If one failed to hand in the autobiography on time, one failed English 
for the year. It was against Retta's sworn principles to do what she 
was told, so for many months she did nothing. By April she was growing 
deeply fond of Miss M. and she did not want to let her down. The night 
before the deadline her mother found her working at her desk at 11 p.m. 
She begged to be allowed to stay up and finish the job. Her mother 
said not one more word about bed time and allowed her to finish, a re- 
markable piece of parental restraint at the right moment. The finished 
product was sloppy and scratched out, but it was handed in. The tradi- 
tion of the seventh grade was that, on class day, the two best autobio- 
graphies were read aloud. Miss M. made a speech. She said, "I must 
tell you that, after much thought, I have chosen the. best written auto- 
biography, even though it contains the worst spelling and the most il- 
legible handwriting.” The class sat waiting, "Best" was a magic word 
at this school. Even with the cues about the dreadful spelling, it 
never occurred to Retta that it might be her theme. She clapped auto- 
matically when she heard the name--not realizing that it was her own, 
The class turned and laughed at her for clapping for herself--all but 
one boy who said, "I don't blame her. Why shouldn't she be pleased 
that hers was the best?" That was not why she had clapped, but she was 
grateful to him for getting her "off the hook." By then the realiza- 
tion of her triumph was beginning to flow inside of her and she was 
cocooned in the glow of hearing the teacher read her words aloud to the 
class. By the time she told the class she had spelled medieval "middy- 
evil," Retta became nearly hysterical with laughter as a pure release 
from her excitement. She went home convinced that she would be a 
writer. 


It was not such a bad ambition. Retta began to feel she could 
write, and she practiced. She read what others had written and began 
to look at how they did it. It dawned on her that here was a route to 
express feelings and thoughts. It was this skill and this love that 
helped her through high school and college. It gave her a tool to 
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handle most overwhelming or confusing feelings. From that day on for 
many years, when she wanted to laugh or cry or try to think or feel 
something out, when she suddenly understood or when she was bewildered, 
she wrote prose and verse and verse and more verse. Many doors began 
to open for her through writing. She became editor of school and col- 
lege magazines and had membership in honorary literary societies. She 
won friends and status and confidence. It was Miss M. who opened that 
first hard door and gave her the key. What a wonderful gift‘ She 
could have withheld the A and the honor so easily on the basis of peda- 
gogic standards. But she had a talent for perceiving and sensing and 
timing. 


Even beyond this gift, Retta was in Miss M.'s debt. It was she 
who was perceptive enough to understand that this school was not appro- 
priate for Retta. She was the first person who had ever considered the 
possibility that Retta might do much better in a different kind of 
school, and she told her mother that the competitiveness and the pres- 
sure immobilized her. She wisely suggested that a more progressive 
(that was not a dirty word in those days), individually-minded school 
would more aptly overcome the gap between the psychologist's I.Q. and 
Retta's miserable performance. Her mother, perfectly willing to do 
anything that would benefit her, made the transfer. Had Retta only 
thought it the privilege it turned out to be, the first year at the 
second school might have been easier. Since she knew her mother felt 
it a failure and a disgrace, Retta was convinced that she was on that 
sixth grade merry-go-round once more. She created an elaborate lie and 
told friends who went to neither school that she was still at the first 
one. To wake the lie work, she went each afternoon to the steps of the 
old school and pretended to be emerging from there. Of course she was 
caught, and these friends, knowing the second school to be every bit as 
good as the first, and not caring anyway, thought her out of her mind. 


The moment Retta left the first school, she tried to get back. 
She applied to take re-entrance examinations. She secretly studied al- 
gebra with a friend, the only algebra she ever learned, in order to be 
readmitted. Fortunately, the first school, which must have been re- 
lieved to see the last of her, did not cooperate. But her entrance 
into the second school was made more difficult by that I.Q. which had 
betrayed her these many years. Because of its impressive number, they 
skipped her to the next grade. They did not know that she had been to 
school only corporeally for years and that she knew nothing whatsoever 
about anything. When they began to find out how abysmally unschooled 
she was, of course, they put her back. This was no great boost to her 
shaky morale, and she began to slip back into the world of the un- 
wanted. 


The system developed in the school provided that a child do a 
certain amount of assigned but independent work and then report to the 
teacher alone or with groups of other children who were working on the 
same unit. One was free to finish all the monthly assignments in any 
way one chose. One could concentrate heavily on one subject and do the 
minimum amount assigned in the less favored areas, or he could do a bit 
of every subject, as is done in most schools. So long as all subjects 
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were completed in one month's time, one was allowed to proceed as one 
wished. 


At first, Retta kept to herself, reading a book or writing pri- 
vate paragraphs or verses having nothing to do with any of the assign- 
ments. She reported to the teachers only under duress. One day Miss 
S., a poet herself, picked up a poem Retta had let fall to the floor. 
She came over to her and began to talk about the fun of writing verse. 
She proposed a game in which they would choose a subject--"Something 
we can both see from here," she said--then both of them would write a 
poem. Retta looked at her suspiciously, but she really was working at 
her poem. She set to work. They exchanged their products. She then 
asked whether they could try the same thing and put their poems into 
rhymed iambic pentameters. When Retta confessed that she had never 
heard of an iambic pentameter, Miss S. brought her some anthologies of 
poetry, pointed out the form, gave her some examples to read, and said 
that tomorrow they would try. For two weeks, no one could keep Retta 
out of the English room. She wrote, thought, and spoke in rhymed 
iambic pentameter. 


Trying her old, first school tricks, Retta failed to do a his- 
tory assignment and tried to bluff her way through it as a group of 
students reported on a unit in ancient history. The other girls 
laughed at her and told the teacher that what she was saying all came 
from her careful study of one illustration in the text. After the 
group dispersed, the teacher said, "You have a good imagination if all 
that you said came from looking at that picture." She said imagination 
was a fine thing for a history student, but facts made it possible to 
imagine better. She began to talk about the Egyptians and how they 
lived. She gave Retta a book she said she thought she would find fun 
to read and signed her up to report on the same unit the next day. 
Retta was grateful to her for not lecturing her and at the same time 
for not allowing her to get away with doing nothing. She reported the 
next day without shame, for she had determined that she would no longer 
tolerate the disrespect she had for herself when she bluffed. 


For Retta it soon became a conflict whether to spend all of her 
time in the history room or in the English room: both had become sanc- 
tuaries; both offered special desserts. If she finished the assigned 
short stories, she could go over and choose more by the same author. 
She could read extra biographies and novels and the teachers would dis- 
cuss them with her. One day, as she was slipping out of the French 
room as fast as possible to get back to the English room,the French 
teacher asked her where she was going in such a hurry. French, she 
said, is like the measles, you have to be exposed to it to catch it. 
Retta laughed and told her where she was going. The teacher answered 
that some people thought the French wrote pretty good stories and 
poems too, She gave Retta a book of Daudet and kindly pushed her intoa 
chair, saying, "Asseyez vous. Lisez." She was right, the French could 
write good stories and poetry too, and Retta began to get her daily ex- 
posure. 


The science laboratory was inhabited by a marvelous Russian who 
spoke with an accent and told wonderful stories. First Retta would 
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creep in only to hear his stories. Then his kindness and his way of 
explaining things entranced her and she began to beg him to let her 
help set up laboratory equipment or draw up experiments. The world had 
widened, and it was hard to choose among four places. There was never 
any conflict for her about staying in either the mathematics laboratory 
or the Latin room. These she fled, having as little to do with them as 
the teachers would permit. She did the minimum assignments in these 
subjects so as to be allowed to go on to others she had grown to love. 


The experience in this school was not all verbal. Its philos- 
ophy included a respect for clay and paint, drama and music. One day, 
Stokowski, with silver hair and gray suit, gray tie, and gray spats, 
came to the sunlit auditorium to give a lecture and conduct the school's 
little orchestra, That day Retta fell in love and for three years 
never missed a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, even when her 
allowance only permitted standing room. 


The school had a nursery where they boarded four babies. The 
high school students, if they were interested, were allowed to care 
for the babies under the careful supervision of a trained nurse. Si- 
multaneously, a series of child care courses was given. These in- 
cluded films on growth and vision, and lectures by famous pediatricians 
and psychologists. Best of all were the hours in the nursery making 
the formulae and diapering, bathing, dressing, and holding the babies. 
Retta learned many unforgettable things--not only was it a wonderful 
outlet for adolescent mothering needs, but it gave a confidence in 
mothering a first child that would benefit many new, fearful mothers. 


What a marvelous school for Retta: the people, the plan, the 
program. How exciting learning became. Consequently, living became 
exciting and possible, too. Retta was the salutatorian of her senior 
class. Such speeches typically glow with formal insincerity. Hers 
did not. She said all this in her speech. Only she knew how deeply 
she meant it; how grateful and respectful she truly was. 


Out of the experience, a theme began to be formed for Retta. 
She could learn--in fact, she was rather good at it, and it was worth 
the effort. She could learn, not just for spite, but for love, too, 
and finally, just because she wanted to learn, It took many years and 
a@ personal analysis to consolidate this theme. Much damage had been 
done. Much she had to pay for in large gaps of learning and confidence 
But the speech teacher, Miss M., and the second school were part of the 
reason she was able to achieve an operating level of self esteem, and 
thence a measure of productivity. 


That second school was the school for Retta. It would not have 
been the school for everyone. Its methods, its teachers, its point of 
view would have been wrong for some. But there is a teacher, a method, 
and a social organization appropriate for everyone. They can be found 
in the public schools as well as in the private schools. They can de- 
velop some diagnostic tools to differentiate among children. 


Learning is, by nature, an intensly individual process. There 
are different roads for different people. The school's job is not to 
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find the one answer but to search out the appropriate answers for dif- 
ferent needs. Learning does not come off an assembly line and cannot 
be mass produced. The miracle of learning, the moment of illumination, 
the breath of excitement, the altered perception, the "Oh, now I see, 
now I can begin to work" come to children in different ways. The ap- 
propriate method can be searched out and a meaningful relationship can 
be offered to many more children than at present, as the school grows 
more aware of what a marvelous variety of people there is and how var- 
ious are their ways of learning. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN A CLASSROOM 


What can a teacher do when mayhem hits the classroom other than 
run down the hall screaming for the principal (who happens to be attend 
ing a conference uptown)? How can a teacher handle the behavior of a 
child who talks back to him, bullies his peers, steals, never completes 
his work, and cheats on tests? Questions on such topics were asked of 
178 teachers in a graduate course in educational psychology at Indiana 
University. The four solutions expressed in their completion of each 
of the following sentences from the Stendler Incomplete Sentence Test 
(3) indicate that teachers differ widely in the way in which they think 
a certain specific incident should be handled. Some teachers are psy- 
chologically sensitive and indicate an awareness of the covert or sym- 
bolic meaning of children's behavior, Other teachers seem to be stuck 
at the level of awareness described by Wickman who reported that 
teachers were more concerned about the behavior of aggressive children 
than about that of quiet children who withdrew from class activities. 


I think the child who continually steals should 


(1) Be institutionalized. 

(2) Be made to return the property and apologize to 
the person, 

(3) Be helped by trying to find out the reason or 
reasons for his stealing. 

(4) Be punished by school authorities. 


I think the child who is a bully should 


(1) Have someone beat up on him, 

(2) Be counseled to determine causes and to plan 
action with him to stop this. 

(3) Be ignored by the class and left to himself for 
a while. 

(4) Have an opportunity to use his excess energy in 
a constructive way. 


I think the child who always talks back to the teacher should 
(1) Be shown why his behavior is unacceptable. This 


should be done in private. 
(2) Not be allowed to participate in that class, 


lwickman, E. K., Children's Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes, 


Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1928, 
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(3) Be spanked. 
(4) Be taught to respect his elders. 


I think the child who tries to cheat on exams should 


(1) Have his paper torn up and be given a zero grade. 
(2) Be given serious attention by the teacher or coun- 
selor to see where his difficulty. lies and to 

find out what makes him cheat. 

(3) Be given a variation of the regular exam. 

(4) Be helped in his studying. If this continues, 
"flunk" him. 


I think the child who never finishes on time should 


(1) Be given a program that requires only what he is 
able to do. 

(2) Be punished if the teacher cannot find a good 
reason why he should not finish on time. 

(3) Be given special assistance on how best to use 
his time. 

(4) Be excused. 


How does one change the attitudes of some teachers so that their 
actions produce positive direction and supportive controls in children? 
How does one help a teacher who feels that the best way of handling a 
bully is to have someone else beat him up? The basic approach to 
changing teachers’ perception and behavior has been described in Chap- 
ter 2, For example, when teachers in an in-service training program 
begin asking the instructor such questions as "Do you feel it is wrong 
to hit a child even when he deserves it?" "Do you agree that a teacher 
should never lose his temper in front of a class?" and "Is it psycho- 
logically sound to isolate a child from the group when he is not be- 
having?” the questions should be interpreted by the instructor as a 
signal that the teachers are recalling a personal incident and are won- 
dering whether they have handled it correctly. If teachers anticipate 
being berated and exposed before the group, they will flex their psy- 
chological defenses and usually stop participating in the discussion, 
To avoid this natural response, the instructor's first task is to break 
down and destroy the moralistic image that there are only two kinds of 
teachers--good teachers and bad teachers. ‘The "good teachers," of 
course, never have any management problems, but the "bad teachers” have 
many management problems and are sometimes even asked to talk to the 
school psychologist. Once this perfectionistic image of a teachers is 
eliminated, class atmosphere of acceptance can develop which makes it 
possible to look at all kinds of behavior and reactions to behavior 
that previously have been guarded. 


The many personal classroom examples given below illustrate this 
point and reinforce the growing belief that teachers want to find 
better ways of handling the difficult problems that arise in their 
classrooms without resorting to moral lectures; physical punishment, or 
psychological rejection. Various pseudo-psychological solutions of 
handling children are discussed below, with specific attention given 
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to "the get-tough approach" that is gathering support in some cities 
and communities; then Fritz Redl"s differential approach to the han- 
dling of surface behavior of children is elaborated upon, and,finally, 
the cases of children whom the teacher will be unable to help in a reg- 
ular class are discussed briefly. 


the 
the 
are 
and 
for 


Interpretation of the Incident 


Pseudo-Psychological Solutions 


The easiest and probably the most interesting way of identifying 
many of the existing psychological cure-alls for misbehavior is to at- 
tend a teachers' meeting after a major incident has happened, such as 


use of sex language in a classroom by an adolescent boy. 


During 


teachers' discussion, interpretations and solutions to the incident 
usually offered freely and supported strongly by individual cases 


personal convictions, 
evaluation: 


Some of the more common types are summarized 


Proposed Solution 


The reason the boy used sex 
language in class is because 
he is undisciplined and has 
no respect for adults. He 
has the wrong attitude and 
thinks that he can do any- 
thing he wants and still get 
away with it. 


la. 


The reason the boy used this 
language is because he is re- 
jected by everyone, and used 
the strong language as a way 
of covering up his feelings of 
weakness and loneliness, 


2a. 


The reason the boy used the 
language is because he has too 
much free time on his hands, 
If he were busy in class the 


3a. 


The solution to this problem 
is to show the boy "who runs 
this school.” He should be 
made to realize that he is 
only a fresh boy who thinks 
he is a tough guy. If nec- 
essary, he may have to be 
punished physically so that 
he will know that he cannot 
get away with this type of 
behavior. 


The solution is to show the 
boy that we like him. Every- 
one knows that if you are 
nice to children and really 
love them, they will respond 
to you. A bad boy will need 
more love because he has 
never had it. Sometimes it 
is hard to like a boy like 
this, but if you do not be- 
come discouraged, and if you 
continue to show him that 
you are interested in hin, 
he will change. 


The solution is to keep the 
boy busy; if necessary, give 
him extra work. Usually a 


boy like this is not too 
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incident would never have 


happened. The old adage that 
"idle hands always find trouble’ 
is very true, 


The reason the boy used this 
language is that he is passing 
through a particular phase of 
his development and that he 
simply is trying out some mas- 
culine words. All boys do 
this sometime or other. The 
only difference is that this 
boy got caught at it. 


The reason the boy used this 
language is that he is emotion- 
ally disturbed. Any boy who 
uses this language in a mixed 
group must have problems. I 
know that this is not normal 
behavior. 


The reason the boy used this 
language is that his parents 
have not taught him any man- 
ners. If they would spend 
more time with him, he would 
not behave in such a disgrace- 
ful way. If anyone is respon- 
sible, it is his parents. 


4a. 


5a. 
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smart, and could profit from 
some extra work. This way 
he not only would not: have 
time to get into any trouble 
but also the extra work 
might help him raise his 
grades, 


The solution is direct. 

First tell him that his be- 
havior is not appropriate in 
front of a mixed group, but 
after that leave him alone. 
If you put more pressure on 
him, I am sure it would only 
make things worse, As teach 
ers, we know that children 
differ and that we cannot ex- 
pect the same thing from all 
children. The problem is t»5 
learn h~™ to stop our own ex 
citement about this behavior 
and how to accept differ- 
ences among adolescent boys. 


The solution is to exclude 
him from school until he can 
behave. I do not think it 
is wise that he remain in 
school because he will con- 
tinue to set bad examples 
for the other children, and 
you know how impressionable 
they are. Besides, a teach- 
er's time and energy should 
not be taken up by a boy who 
acts that way. 


The solution is to put pres- 
sure on the parents, I 
would call them in and tell 
them what they have done to 
their boy and that they had 
better do something about it 
before it is too late 


These pseudo-psychological cure-alls are sometimes called (1) 
the "get-tough” approach, (2) the loving approach, (3) the activity 
approach, (4) the acceptance approach, (5) the exclusion approach, and 
(6) the home correctional approach. 
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What makes these six approaches appealing is that the solutions 
are direct, simple, and reportedly helpful to children. If a question 
is raised about the effectiveness of any approach, numerous testimonials 
are given to demonstrate that the approach was responsible for saving a 
child from academic death. One teacher stated it like this: "There was 
a boy in my ninth grade mathematics class who was a real problem. I 
warned him that the next time he smarted off in class I would deal with 
him personally. He did, so I banged his head against the desk. Since 
that time he has been a model student in my class. I realize that it 
was not the best procedure, but it sure got quick results." 


In this example the teacher's behavior was reinforced by the per 
ceived positive change in the student's behavior. The teacher was con- 
vinced that he had a solution to all his present and future classroom 
problems. In all probability this teacher will have fewer overt prob- 
lems just as long as he continues to select only those boys who fright@m 
easily and have soft heads. Unfortunately, not all adolescent boys 
have these two characteristics. Some day the teacher will use this 
technique on a boy who is both hard-hearted and hard-headed, and the 
teacher will discover that his aggressive solution begets only more 
aggression rather than the anticipated inhibition of behavior. 


The difficulty with all the pseudo-psychological approaches is 
that they over-generalize their usefulness. Because a few children can 
be helped--by tightening up on their behavior, by being shown more af- 
fection, by being accepted at their developmental level, by being given 
‘more challenging and/or remedial work, by being excluded from school for 
their own protection, and by stimulating their parents to take a more 
active interest in them--a belief develops that the same technique will 
be helpful to all children. Another major error is that these ap- 
proaches do not take into account the fact that behavior is multiply de 
termined, and that it varies from moment to moment depending upon time, 
place, mood, and teacher personality. These approaches compress behav- 
ior to a single cause and a single solution, and, like a train, the so- 
lution moves the child only in one direction along a predetermined 
track. No variation is possible. For example, if two boys are caught 
stealing money from their teacher, each boy must receive the same pun- 
ishment or treatment. This is usually justified in terms of fairness, 
although a deeper look at the symptoms may reveal that one boy stole 
the money because he was identifying with the teacher and wanted to 
possess something that belonged to him, while the other boy stole the 
money because he was trying to increase his status in a newly formed 
gang. These boys cannot be handled alike by those wanting to help them 
understand the meaning of their offense. A differential management plan 
needs to be formulated, based upon insights into the motivational sys- 
tem of each child. This is the distinction between a psychological and 
a pseudo-psychological approach to the management of behavior. 


The "get-tough" approach. Of the six pseudo-psychological ap- 
proaches, the “get-tough approach seems to receive continued support 
as a valid method to be used in the public schools. The core of this 
approach is the belief that, if nothing else works with children, one 
can always rely upon a paddle for control. The approach has gained 
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such interest that some schools now publish their weekly paddling aver- 
age, just as the New York Stock Exchange publishes their daily Dow- 
Jones Average. At one school, the weekly PA varied between a high of 
12 and a low of five. This type of organized aggression is disturbing, 
even though it is explained in terms of improving the child's behavior. 
An analysis of 182 teacher responses when asked why do other teachers 
hit children suggests that the majority of reasons given can be iden- 
tified as psychological defenses which protect teachers from facing 
their real motives for inflicting physical pain on children. Some of 
the more apparent rationalizations are listed below: 


It is the only way that some teachers can get certain chil- 
dren to know that they mean business. 


Parents expect a teacher to paddle children when they are bad. 


The teacher has tried everything else, and feels that it is 
the only technique left. 


The child's behavior is so repulsive that he deserves it. 


Some children ask to be punished. 


Studies on the effects of physical punishment? show that no sig- 
nificant change in behavior occurs. However, such punishment does 
solve one problem; it may provide the teacher with an opportunity to 
release his own pent-up emotions. Incidentally, such a scene may be a 
frightening experience for another child in the classroom. 


A deeper analysis of why some teachers resort to physical force 
reveals six primary reasons: (1) school policy, (2) counter-aggression, 
(3) teacher sadism, (4) teacher regression, (5) teacher projection, and 
(6) teacher unawareness of cause and effect relationship. 


School policy. In some schools there is a standing policy that 
every child who breaks a certain rule must be paddled. Occasionally a 
teacher is trapped between upholding the school rule and upholding his 
personal conviction that children can be helped in a less punitive way. 
The following example illustrates this conflict: 


While teaching sixth grade I had one boy, Mike, who had a 
history of being a problem, and a slow learner. By talking to 
Mike and treating him like the rest of the boys and girls in 
my class, I soon found that we were friends and that he was 


2Radke, Marian J., The Relation of Parental Authority to Chil- 
dren's Behavior and Attitudes, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
" Teachers College 


1946; Symonds, Percival M., Classroom Discipline, 
Record 51:147-158, April, 1949. 
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improving in his work. Mike, however, was a boy who always 
seemed to be in the center of trouble on the playground. He 
played very aggressively and lost his temper easily. When be 
became excited, Mike knew only one way to cope with the prob- 
lem--fight. The school had a standing policy that if a fight 
developed all participants were to be spanked. One day Mike 
was brought to me for hitting a boy. I did not want to spank 
him, but at the principal's request I did. Unfortunately, the 
relationship I had with Mike was never the same. He slipped 
into his old methods and I feel that this was one disciplinary 
problem that I could have handled much better, 


Counter-aggression. Unlike a psychotherapist, the classroom 
teacher is not trained to be aware of his own counter feelings of anger, 
disgust, and disappointment that occur as relationships with children 
develop. This is one reason why many teachers find it difficult to 
work with a child who is emotionally disturbed. For example, even a 
teacher who is spontaneously warm and accepting among children occasion 
ally will draw an emotionally disturbed child into a relationship that 
he will find difficult to maintain, Initially, the child will show im- 
provement in his behavior. Perhaps he will complete his classroom as- 
signments or be more cooperative in a group. The teacher, of course, 
is pleased by any observable change and is encouraged to continue with 
his plan of help. During this period, the relationship between the 
teacher and the child grows and the child continues to improve. Sud- 
denly the child's behavior toward the teacher changes. The positive 
relationship breaks down, and in its place the teacher receives per- 
sonal resentment and hostility from the child. The teacher finds this 
sudden transfer from positive feelings to negative feelings difficult 
to understand and even more difficult to accept. The teacher is un- 
aware that this change in behavior is the child's unconscious defense 
against forming a new meaningful relationship that he desires. The 
teacher is becoming too important emotionally, and therefore too 
threatening to the child's present system of adjustment. The child 
defends against this relationship by projecting on to the teacher all 
the feelings the child has had toward other significant adults in his 
life who have mistreated him. Without insight into the dynamic meaning 
of this defensive behavior, the teacher sees no logical reason for the 
hostility and regression in the child; he becomes discouraged and feels 
he has been let down, especially since he has spent so much time and 
effort trying to help the child. Since these feelings of disappoint- 
ment are rarely expressed, they build up in the teacher until one day 
he explodes when the child refuses to follow a simple command. The 
sudden outburst of counter-aggression toward the child happens so 
quickly that the teacher has no conscious control over it. At the 
time, it seems like a reflex action of anger which was all out of pro- 
portion to the original incident. Afterward, the teacher usually feels 
extremely guilty about his behavior. The following example expresses 
this interpretation of counter-aggression: 
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I have tried to be nice to Robert (a fifth grade boy). I 
have protected him from some of the stronger boys in the class 
who have threatened to beat him up. I have pointed out to him 
that children do not like him when he acts in certain ways, and 
I also have suggested specific ways for him to make friends with 
his classmates. In fact, I have even given him special chores 
to do whenever it was possible. I am ashamed to admit it, but 
last week my patience ran out. Robert was walking around the 
room during an arithmetic assignment so I asked him to take his 
seat. He said that he did not want to return to his seat right 
now, but that he wanted to empty the pencil sharpener. I told 
him that this was not the time to do this and to return to his 
seat immediately. He replied that I was unfair and that he 
never gets to do anything. As Robert started back to his seat, 
he kicked Carl (one of the best students) in the leg. When 
Carl cried out, I ran down the aisle, grabbed Robert, and 
Slapped him across the face. The class was silent except for 
Robert who screamed out, "You hit me.” It was a terrible sit- 
uation for all of us. I have never struck a child before. I 
don't know what came over me. 


This teacher is not a hostile neurotic woman, but actually very 
healthy and sensitive. Her principal rates her as one of the most ef- 
fective teachers in his school. What happened to her can happen to any 
teacher who is unaware of her own counter-aggressive feelings. 


A more common form of counter-aggression is often found in sar- 
castic comments. The next example illustrates how aggression feelings 
break through the teacher's control system: 


I have a boy in the second grade who is always telling 
everyone how smart and strong his father is. Whenever I pre- 
sent a new idea or concept to the group, Peter's typical com- 
ment is: My father told me all about this a long time ago. 

I tried to explain to Peter that I was pleased that his 

father taught him many things but that I wished that he would 
not always say it before the group. Later that day I was ex- 
plaining to the group why it rains. I was half-way through 
my explanation when Peter said that I was not explaining it 
correctly because his father told him that--Before he finished 
his sentence I snapped at him and said, “Your father doesn't 
know everything; after all he is only a factory worker and 

not a teacher." Afterward I was sorry that I said it. 


Teacher sadism. It is exceptionally rare to find a teacher who 


openly takes delight in watching his students receive physical punish- 
ment. A less obvious form of sadism is found in a teacher who replaces 
physical punishment with psychological punishment. The following ex- 
ample illustrates this point: 
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One of the fellow teachers in my school recently described 
the method he is now using to punish any boy who misbehaves in 
his class. The teacher writes a six-digit number, like 849,128, 
on the blackboard and makes the boy subtract by seven until he 
arrives at 0. The teacher seemed so pleased with his method 
that I had the feeling that he really enjoyed watching the boy 
work down to nothing. 


Teacher regression, It is a well-known fact that children are 
extremely perceptive in discovering the teacher's area of personal vul- 
nerability, be it his body image, language, or clothes. If a teacher 
is anxious or insecure about his ability to handle a classroom group, 
he is likely to over-react to the needling, testing behavior of normal 
children, and to inadvertently provide them with a reason for making 
him feel even more inadequate and helpless. Once the children discover 
that they can trigger the teacher's neurotic cycle, they will perpet- 
uate it until some day the teacher regresses to a disorganized state of 
tears and/or rage. During this state of psychological regression, the 
teacher may strike out at any child whom he feels is frustrating him. 
The next example describes the regression of a student teacher. 


Last year I had a student teacher who was very weak. She 
mentioned to me several times that she was afraid the class 
would do something she could not handle. I supported her when- 
ever it was possible. Unfortunately, the incident happened 
when I was out of the room. It seems that a few boys decided 
to play a joke on her and hid her English book. Just before 
the English lesson, she asked the class if anyone had seen her 
book. A few of the boys chuckled. She asked again and received 
even more chuckles. She became very angry at the class and be- 
gan to threaten them with additional assignments if the book was 
not returned immediately. When the class did not respond to 
this the student teacher's anger turned into tears. The tears 
caused enough guilt in the group that one of the boys found her 
book and tried to hand it to her. By this time, the student 
teacher was so disorganized that she grabbed the book, slapped 
the boy, and ran out of the class. 


Teacher projection. Some teachers cannot tolerate a child who 
is smart or sensuous or who shows signs of passive hostility or open 
aggression. Many times the reason for this intense feeling is that the 
teacher identifies in the child certain characteristics that the 
teacher cannot accept in himself. In other words, he projects to the 
child his own inner conflicts such as jealousy, inadequacies, love, and 
hostility. His desire to seek out and punish these children is an at- 
tempt to control the expression of his own impulses. In the next ex- 
ample the teacher seems to be overconcerned about the normal sexual 
curiosity of preadolescent children, 
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Remarks and snickers related to sex by adolescent boys and 
girls are more annoying to me than any other form of conduct. 
Students with this particular problem learn to capitalize on . 
every word, phrase, or picture in their textbooks. Some of 
these students even peruse their dictionary meticulously for 
every word related to sexual relationships. If these children 
were punished for this behavior it would not happen so frequently 
and there would be much more time for studying. 


Teacher unawareness. There are some teachers who have not been 
exposed to the psychological knowledge of human behavior. They are 
forced to operate on the theory that those of their personal life ex- 
periences that were good for them must be good for their children. 
This includes spanking children. Given an opportunity to learn basic 
psychodynamic principles, many of these teachers change their manage- 
ment techniques immediately. For example: 


I am sorry that I did not have this course 20 years ago, 
because I feel I would have been a better teacher. Now that 
I understand some of the meaning of behavior I do not believe 
that I will have to resort to padding. 


A Differential Approach to the Management of Surface 
Behavior of Children* 


If the teacher is going to be successful in handling the mul- 
tiple behaviorial problems that develop in a classroom, he cannot rely 
on pseudo-psychological solutions, He needs a management model which 
is based upon a psychodynamic interpretation of human behavior and 

‘which will provide him with a differential approach to handling the 
behavior of children, Fritz Redl's~ notch scale of handling surface 
behavior was developed to fill this need among practitioners, i.e., 
child care workers, social workers, occupational therapists, recrea- 
tional therapists, teachers, nurses, and cottage parents in a resi- 
dential treatment center for hyper-aggressive boys. Redl states that 
there are four major alternatives to handling behavior. They are: 
permitting, tolerating, interfering, and preventive planning. Redl 
emphasizes that no one of these alternatives is better than any of 
the others. The task is to find the right combination of techniques 
for each child. 


*The organization of this section is taken from Fritz Redl's 
training notes at the Child Research Branch of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland, 1957. 


3Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David, The Aggressive Child, Free 
Press, Glencoe, I1l., 1957. 
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Permitting behavior. Most rules in a school are made to inhibit 
and regulate the impulsive behavior of children. During the day, they 
are told in many ways to stop, slow down, and control their behavior. 
No one would argue against the importance of these rules in a group 
setting. If it is important for children to know what they cannot do, 
it is equally as important for children to know what they can do, For 
example, children should be told that it is permissible to run, shout, 
and scream on the playground, to be messy when they are fingerpainting, 
to have some degree of movement within the classroom, to go to the lav- 
atory when necessary, to show some freedom of expression in their 
creative works, and to express an opposing view without being ridiculed 
or chastised. Children are reassured when they know in advance that 
their activities will not meet with adult frowns, shouts, or physical 
interference. More important, the sanctioning of behavior by adults 
eliminates much of the children's unnecessary testing of limits. A 
teacher who permits children to leave their desks and go to the book 
corner after they have finished the assignment should make this priv- 
ilege clear. Then a child does not have to sneak a book and feel 
guilty about it or feel victorious about squeezing more freedom from 
the teacher than the child thinks he would expect. 


Tolerating behavior. A lot of classroom behavior must be tol- 
erated, but children should have no reason to believe that teachers 
approve or sanction it. The more common basic assumption behind tol- 
erating behavior are (1) learner's leeway, (2) behavior that reflects 


a developmental stage, and (3) behavior that is symptomatic of a 
disease, 


1. Learner's leeway: Whenever a child is learning a new concept, 
experimenting with ideas, or trying to win status in the group, the 
teacher should expect that the child will make mistakes. He should not 
expect that the child will do it perfectly. For example, many sensi- 
tive teachers tell their class that they are not going to be upset when 
children err in trying to master new academic and social skills. With 
some groups, the more mistakes they make, i.e., on an arithmetic as- 
signment, the easier it is for the teacher to help them clarify their 
misunderstandings. This was found to be true in the following incident: 


I have noticed that Carole (third grader) became very up- 
set if she made a mistake on an assignment. The children were 
writing to a railroad company for some free material, but they 
did not know how to address an envelope. I went to the board 
and showed them the proper form and asked them to practice. In 
a little while I noticed that Carole had her head on her desk. 
When I asked her what was the matter, she said that she couldn't 
do it and that she already had made three mistakes. I asked her 
to show,me her work. (She had misspelled one word, did not cap- 
italize one of the words, and had the return address crowded up 
in the upper left-hand corner.) I told Carole that these are 
the kinds of mistakes that many boys and girls make and that I 
did not expect her or any of the other children to do it 
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perfectly the first three or four times that they tried. With 
this encouragement, she started again, 


Sometimes it is helpful to talk about "good mistakes" versus 
“poor mistakes.” A good mistake is made when a wrong answer has come 
out of some sense, so that the logic shines through the error. A poor 


mistake is one which rests largely on effort or has not even the sem- 
blance of logic. 


2. Behavior that reflects a developmental stage: Some behavior is 
age typical and will change as the child becomes more mature. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the teacher to alter or inhibit this behavior re- 
sults in such negligible changes that it usually is not worth the in- 
evitable fight. For example, children in the early grades are impulse- 
ridden and motor-oriented., Every kindergarten teacher knows this and 
has accepted the fact that very little can be done about it except tol- 
erate it. This state of tolerance should not be confused with sanc- 
tioning it or permitting wild behavior. Another example is that chil- 
dren in the late third or early fourth grade, caught between group 
pressure and allegiance to the teacher, are notorious for tattling; 
i.e., "Miss Jones, Johnny hit Mary,” or "Johnny pulled a leaf off your 
flower when you were in the hall." Other illustrations of age-typical 
behavior are the unscrubbed, unhygienic appearance of the pre-adolescent 
boy, the primping of sixth-grade girls, the secrets of pre-adolescent 
girls, and the sex language and behavior of adolescent boys. A class- 
room example of age-typical behavior is presented below: 


At noon, several fifth grade girls came bursting into the 
room relating a story about the fifth grade boys. The boys 
had discovered several pictures of nude women which were hid- 
den in a bush on the playground. In small groups, they were 
examining the pictures in detail when a few of the fifth grade 
girls "worked their way in" to see what was taking place, The 
girls screamed and found their way to my room. They related 
the story; then the bell rang. 


The boys entered (without pictures), as though nothing had 
happened. Silence prevailed. They knew that I knew, Finally, 
I asked one of the boys where the pictures were. He explained 
that they had hidden them in the bushes and planned to secure 
them after school for more detailed study. I asked another of 
the boys to bring the pictures into the room. This he did and 
I, without looking, threw them in the wastebasket. 


Then we discussed the situation, emphasizing the value of 
good literature. The children themselves brought out the idea 
that such material was available at all newsstands and that 
anyone could buy it; however, the individual who is attempting 
to be a good citizen will by-pass such trash. Even the curious 
boys agreed with the majority viewpoint. 
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The pictures remained in the wastebasket until after school. 
Several students sought me out at the teacher's desk, casting 
glances at the wastebasket all the while. Others, whom I had 
never seen before, entered the room and quickly left upon find- 
ing me there. 


Next morning the wastebasket was empty; the pictures were 
gone. I didn't see them again until I entered the boiler room, 
Where they were on the wall--property of the school janitor. 


3. Behavior which is symptomatic of an illness: When a child 
has a respiratory infection, the chances are that he will.cough inclass 
and that the symptom (coughing) will continue until the child is well. 
This cause and effect relationship is accepted among teachers; however, 
when a child who is emotionally disturbed shows the symptoms of his 
illness, such as reoccurring temper tantrums, fights, and irrational 
fears, the child is likely to be unpopular with his classmates, his 
teacher, and even with himself. A psychologically oriented teacher re- 
alizes that, when a child suffers from emotional problems, the symptoms 
are rarely conscious forms of meanness but are simply an explainable 
outlet for his intra-psychic confiicts. For example: 


Some of the things that Martha did were fighting, tearing 
up other children's property, walking the floor constantly, 
tearing pages out of her book, name calling, and spitting. Al- 
though Martha makes me angry and caused all of us many problems, 
I feel we have grown a little in understanding that we all have 
problems and that the class is simply not divided into good and 
bad, accepted and unaccepted. Martha's behavior has improved 
during the year and, if I did anything to help it, I was doing 
it with kindness, firmness, and accepting her as an individual, 
rather than judging her on the basis of her actions. 


Interfering with behavior. While the psychologically trained 
teacher is aware of long-range goals and is sensitive to the child's 
core problems, the teacher still has to handle the spontaneous be- 
havior that occurs in the classroom. Some behavior has to be stopped 
if the classroom learning is to take place. A child cannot continue 
to act out all of his feelings. The task is to find ways of inter- 
fering with the behavior so that it does not disrupt the group greatly 
but still may be helpful to the particular child. Redl and 
their book The Aggressive Child* have listed 21 specific influence tech- 
niques that they have been able to identify in their work with aggres- 
sive boys. Twelve of these techniques will be developed as they apply 
to the positive management of children by the classroom teacher. 


4Red1 and Wineman, op cit. 
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Before suggesting ways of intervening, the question of when a 
teacher should intervene needs to be considered. While this question 
cannot be settled without considering many variables, school psycholo- 
gists have observed that too many teachers never set limits or inter- 
vene until they are choked with counter-aggressive feelings toward a 
child. When this happens, the teacher is likely to intervene in a way 
which is unhygienic and too severe. On the other hand, teachers have 
not been given any guide lines to help them with this difficult problem. 
They are not really sure whether they should interfere in a particular 
bit of behavior. Once again Redl gives us the direction and suggests 
the following criteria for intervention: 


1. Reality dangers: Adults are usually more reality-oriented 
than children and have had more practice predicting the consequence of 
certain acts, If children are playing some crazy game, fighting, or 
playing with matches so that it looks as if they might injure them- 
selves, then the teacher moves in and stops the behavior, 


2. Psychological protection: Just as the adult protects the 
child from being physically hurt, he also should protect the child from 
psychological injury. If a group of boys is ganging up on a child, or 
scapezoating him, or using derogatory racial nicknames, then the 
teacher should intervene. The teacher does not support or condone this 
behavior and the values it reflects. 


3. Protection against too much excitement: Sometimes a teacher 
intervenes in order to avoid the development of too much excitement, 
anxiety, and guilt in children. For example, if a game is getting out 
of hand and continues another 10 minutes, the children may lose control, 
mess up, and feel very unhappy about their behavior later. Once again, 
the teacher should intervene to stop this cycle from developing. 


4. Protection of property: This is almost too obvious to men- 
tion, but sometimes it is easy to overlook. Children are not allowed 
to destroy or damage the school property, equipment, or building. When 
the teacher sees this, he moves in quickly and stops it. But at no 
time does he give the impression so common in our society that property 
is more important than people. Protecting property protects people. 


5. Protection of an on-going program: Once a class is moti- 
vated in a particular task and the children have an investment in its 
outcome, it is not fair to have it ruined by one child who is having 
some difficulty. In this case, the teacher intervenes and asks this 
child to leave or to move next to him in order to insure that the 
enjoyment, satisfaction, and learning of the group is unimpaired. 


6. Protection against negative contagion: When a teacher is 
aware that tension is mounting in the classroom and a child with high 
social power begins tapping his desk with his pencil, the teacher might 
ask him to stop in order to prevent this behavior from spreading to the 
other students and disrupting the entire lesson. 
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7. Highlighting a value area or school policy: There are times 
when a teacher interferes in some behavior not because it is dangerous 
or disturbing but because he wishes to illustrate a school policy or 
rule which may lie slightly below the surface of the behavior. For ex- 
ample, he might want to illustrate why it is impossible for everyone to 
be first in line, or to point out how a misunderstanding develops when 
there is no intent to lie or to distort a situation. The focus is on 
poor communication, 


8. Avoiding conflict with the outside world: The outside world 
in school can mean neighboring classrooms or the public. It is cer- 
tainly justifiable to expect more control on the part of your children 
when they are attending an assembly or are on a trip than when they are 
in their classroom. 


9. Protecting a teacher's inner comfort: Inner comfort is not 
the first thing to be considered by a teacher. If it is, he is in the 
wrong profession, For example, if a certain type of behavior makes a 
teacher feel exceptionally uncomfortable, the behavior may not need to 
be totally inhibited, but the teacher may have to learn to be more com- 
fortable with it, whether he likes it or not. 


It would be foolish, however, for a teacher, given limits of 
human endurance, to put himself in a situation in which he is abused 
constantly or serves as a punching bag for the class. This would not 
be healthy for anyone. The problem is to distinguish between behavior 
which is developmental or momentarily cathartic from behavior that is 
pathological in origin. Once a teacher recognizes his personal idio- 
syncrasies and realizes that he is over-reacting to the behavior, in 
the long run, he might better stop the behavior than do nothing and in- 
wardly reject the child. 


It is obvious that a teacher does not consciously work through 
all these hygienic steps before deciding to stop a behavior. However, 
the nine points listed above can serve as a guide or reference point 
against which one can examine his actions. What makes this whole proc- 
ess challenging and complicated is that the child behaves in a way 
which, according to the proposed list, ought to be stopped but under 
certain psycho-physical conditions the teacher does not stop it. After 
all, life is flexible and usually cannot be condensed into an orderly 
list of psychological procedures, 


What are some of the counter indications against interfering, 
assuming that the behavior is not dangerous? (1) The fuss that it 
would create at this time is not worth it! The group confusion that is 
certain to follow might disguise the real purpose of the interference. 
In such a case it might be better to wait for another time. There is a 
written guaranty that it will come. (2) The teacher decides to wait 
until the behavior deviates to the point where it is obvious not only 
to the child but also to the entire group. This way the child's typ- 
ical defenses, such as projection, i.e., "You're always picking on me.” 
or "I never get a fair deal,” are clearly inappropriate. (3) The 
teacher is in too good a mood today. He cannot work up enough genuine 
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concern to impress the child and/or the group with the seriousness of 
the child's behavior. While this feeling is a common one, it should 
not be the barometer for intervention. 


Before returning to the discussion on how to stop inappropriate 
behavior, there is a need to impress upon the readers that the follow- 
ing techniques are designed to help a teacher maintain the surface be- 
havior of children over some rough spots. They only are stop-gap meth- 
ods and do not substitute for a well-designed program or replace the 
teacher's knowledge of individual and group psychology. 


The 12 influence techniques to be discussed are planned ignor- 
ing, signal interference, proximity control, interest boosting, tension 
decontaminator through humor, hurdle help, restricting the classroom 
program, support from routine, direct appeal, removal of seductive ob- 
jects, antiseptic bouncing, and physical restraint. 


1, Planned ignoring: Much of children's behavior carries its 
own limited power and will soon exhaust itself if it is not replenished, 
especially if@he behavior is designed to "get the teacher's goat.” 
Assuming that the behavior will not spread to others, it might be wise 
for the teacher to ignore the behavior and not feed into the child's 
need for secondary gratification. In the following example, the 
teacher is aware of the underlying meaning of the boy's behavior, 


One technique that I find successful is to ignore disrup- 
tive behavior. It works most successfully with Frank. When 
he starts dropping his pencils, or tapping his feet, I know 
that it is a signal that I had better get over there in a few 
minutes and help him, I have found, however, that if I con- 
front him with this behavior, he usually argues with me and 
causes additional problems. 


In this example, the teacher responds to the motivation of the 
behavior and not to the manifestations of the behavior, 


2. Signal interference: Teachers have developed a variety of 
signals that communicate to the child a feeling of disapproval and con- 
trol. These non-verbal techniques include such things as eye contact, 
hand gestures, tapping or snapping fingers, coughing or clearing one's 
throat, facial frowns, and body postures. Such non-verbal techniques 
as are described below seem to be most effective at the beginning 
stages of misbehavior. 


When a student is acting up in a mild way, I have found 
that a glance in his direction will usually stop the be- 
havior temporarily. Usually I do not have to look at a child 
for a long time before he is aware that I am looking at him. 
I have also found that this technique is most helpful with 
those students who like me. Another signal that I have used 
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is to stand up from my desk when there is a lot of whispering. 
I hasten to add that there are some children who would have me 
stand and look at them all day without it helping them control 
their behavior one bit. 


3. Proximity control: Every teacher knows how effective it is 
to stand near a child who is having some difficulty. Just as a crying 
infant will stop crying when he is picked up by his mother, although 
the actual source of discomfort still exists, the early elementary 
child usually can control his impulses if he is close to the teacher, 
The teacher operates as a source of protection, strength, and identi- 
fication. As one of the teachers explains: 


One technique I have found helpful is to walk among the 
children. As I walk down the rows, I help the children having 
trouble with their work, or I give the bored ones something 
else to do. My closeness and help show that I am interested 
and concerned, It creates a better atmosphere and rapport 
and diminishes problems. I have found it very helpful and 
more effective than just standing behind the desk and telling 
them what to do. When I have a child who needs more than the 
usual help, I usually put his desk close to mine so that we 
are both aware of each other. 


There are some children who not only need to have an adult close 
by but who also need the adult to touch them before they are able to 
control their impulses. This is done by having the teacher put his 
hand gently on the child's shoulder. This action should not be con- 
fused with the teacher who leaves five red marks after he has made 
physical contact with the child. 


The advantages of these three techniques, planned ignoring, sig- 
nal interference, and proximity control, are that they do not embarrass 
or even identify the child in the group. The teacher may use all three 
of these techniques while maintaining her classroom program, 


4. Interest boosting: If a child's interest is waning and he 
is showing signs of restlessness, it is sometimes helpful for the 
teacher to show some genuine interest in the child's classroom assign- 
ment, asking whether problem 10 was very hard for him or mentioning 
his personal interest in athletics, cars, etc. Tapping a child's area 
of interest may help him mobilize his forces and view the teacher as a 
person whom he wants to please. One teacher described an experience 
with a child with whom he used this technique as follows: 


Craig was crazy about dinosaurs. He read about them; he 
drew pictures of them; and he even had a plastic collection 
of them. As you can guess, Craig was a problem. He did not 
bother the boys or girls or defy me, but he would spend his 
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class time either daydreaming or else drawing pictures of 
dinosaurs. I talked to him many times about this and he 
promised to stop, but the following day he was back at his 
drawings. I decided that if I could not fight him, perhaps 
I could join him in his interest. That night I spent the 
evening reading the Encyclopedia Britannica. The next day 
I told Craig that I was very interested in dinosaurs, too, 
and even had a course in college that studied them. Craig 
was somewhat skeptical of my comment, but after I mentioned 
some vital statistics about dinosaurs he was impressed that 
I was an expert in the field. Together we studied dinosaurs 
but structured the work so that it would only take place 
after he had completed his regular assignments. 


5. Tension decontamination through humor: There is nothing new 
about this technique. Everyone is aware of how a humorous comment is 
able to penetrate a tense and anxiety-producing situation. It clears 
the air and makes everyone feel more comfortable. The example below 
shows how one teacher used this technique to advantage. 


I walked into my room after lunch period to find several 
pictures on the chalk board with "teacher" written under each 
one. I went to the board and picked up a piece of chalk, first 
looking at the pictures and then at the class. You could have 
heard a pin drop! Then I walked over to one of the pictures 
and said that this one looked the most like me but needed some 
more hair, which I added. Then I went to the next one and said 
that they had forgotten my glasses so I added them, on the next 
one I suggested adding a big nose, and on the last one a longer 
neck, By this time the class was almost in hysterics. Then, 
seeing that the children were having such a good time and that 
I could not get them settled easily, I passed out drawing paper 
and suggested that they draw a picture of the funniest person 
they could make. It is amazing how original these pictures were, 


This example illustrates the phenomenon of group testing. The 
pictures were put on the board to test the vulnerability of the teacher, 
Some teachers would have reacted with sarcasm. They might have said 
that this was infantile behavior and not becoming a fifth-grade class. 
Other teachers might have given the class extra work or administered a 
group punishment, such as denial of recess or free time. However, this 
teacher demonstrated that she was secure, that a drawing could not 
cause her to regress or to become counter-aggressive, and that she 
could be counted on during stressful periods. Here is another excel- 
lent example of tension decontamination: 


As soon as I entered the room two students who had remained 
in the room during the playground period informed me that Stella 
and Mary had a fight in the girls' restroom and were at present 
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being seen by the principal. Since both of these girls are good 
pupils and are well liked by the class, I imagined that they and 
the class were wondering what I would do when the two girls re- 
turned to the room. Fifteen or 20 minutes elapsed before the 
girls returned. They entered and took their seats and the room 
became very quiet. I closed my book, looked at one of the girls 
and said in a rasping voice of a fight announcer, "And in this 
corner we have Stella, weighing 78 pounds.” Everyone laughed. 
The tension vanished and we proceeded with our work, 


Once again humor was used to communicate to the class that every- 
thing was all right, that there was no need to worry about it, and that 
the children could relax and return to their lessons. 


6. Hurdle lessons: Disturbing behavior is not always the re- 
sult of some inner problem, Sometimes the child is frustrated by the 
immediate classroom assignment. He does not understand the teacher's 
directions or is blocked by the second or third step in a complicated 
long-division problem. Instead of asking for help and exposing himself 
to the teacher's wrath for not paying attention or for exhibiting his 
educational inadequacies, the child is likely to establish contact with 
his neighbors, find some interesting trinket in his pocket, or draw on 
his desk. In other words, he is likely to translate his frustrations 
into motor behavior. The solution is to provide the child with the 
help he needs before the situation gets to this stage, as was done in 
the following example. 


Sonya was very stubborn and usually persisted in not doing 
her work, After making an assignment, I would give the stu- 
dents some time to work on it in class. I would walk around 
the room and casually stop at Sonya's desk, Noting that she 
had not started, I would ask her some of her ideas and would 
suggest that she write those thoughts on paper. She could do 
the work and would do it if I explained it to her and person- 
ally got her interested in it. If I let her alone, she would 
usually sit and begin filing her nails or looking at the boy 
next to her who would become quite flushed. While this tech- 
nique meant more work for me, it finally paid off because as 
soon as she began working, she worked without assistance and 
began making passing grades. 


7. Restructuring the classroom program: How much can a teacher 
deviate from his scheduled program and still feel he is meeting his 
“teaching responsibilities’? Another way of asking this question is, 
"Does the teacher control the program, or does the program control the 
teacher?” For example, some teachers ieel compelled to follow their 
class schedule with no “ifs," "ands, or "buts." Otherwise, they feel 
they cannot hope to complete the assigned course of study. Besides, 
they feel children must learn not to be affected by every passing emo- 
tion. They must learn how to concentrate even under undesirable 
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circumstances, Other teachers voice a different position. They feel 
that the complexity of life and the many extenuating forces make it im- 
possible to follow a standardized course. The task is not so much to 
teach children as to provide the conditions under which learning can 
take place. Perhaps these are straw arguments and the question that 
needs to be raised is, "Does restructuring a program ever facilitate 
learning?” "If so, under what conditions?" This takes the task out of 
the realm of “either- or" arguments and places it in the teacher's 
ability to predict the tension level of the class in terms of feelings 
of irritability, boredom, or excitement. If the teacher feels that the 
class is tense but that the tension is decreasing, he may decide not to 
redesign his program. However, if he decides that the tension needs to 
be drained off, i.e., verbalized or channelized, before the class can in- 
volve itself in the next assignment, he may change his program im- 
mediately. Two interesting examples are presented below: 


Shortly before a grade school basketball tournament I was 
forced to cancel basketball practice for the evening. This met 
3 with much disapproval from the team members. The lesson for 
civics that day concerned labor strikes. As I walked into the 
21 classroom, I detected the basketball boys were signaling for 
everyone to remain silent. It looked as though they were going 
to have fine cooperation from the rest of the class. Seeming 
to be completely unaware of their intentions, I cancelled our 
discussion period and proceeded to assign them the written work 
at the end of the chapter. This work, I explained, was necessary 
before we could discuss the chapter adequately. The period was 
spent in constructive work and avoided a head-on clash. Later 
I talked to the boys and explained why I had to cancel the 
practice, 


The next example of restructuring illustrates how a teacher cre- 
ated an atmosphere of comfort and relaxation, 


The children were just returning to the room after the re- 
cess period. Most of them were flushed and hot from exercise, 
and were a little irritable. They were complaining of the heat 
in the room, and many of them asked permission to get a drink 
of water as soon as the final recess bell rang. I felt it would 
be useless to begin our history study as scheduled. So I told 
all of the children to lay their heads upon their desks. I 
r asked them to be very silent for one minute and to think of the 
coolest thing they could imagine during that time. Each child 
then told the class what he had been thinking. The whole pro- 
cedure lasted roughly 10 minutes, and I felt that it was time 
well spent. The history period afterward went smoothly, the 
atmosphere within the room relaxed, and the children were re- 
ceptive. 
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8. Support from routine: We all need structure. Some children 
need much more than other children before they can feel comfortable and 
secure. Without these guideposts for behavior, some children become 
anxious and hyper-active. This is especially true during unstructured 
times, when children are moved by every wind and breeze of classroom 
behavior. Most beginning junior high school children find themselves 
in this state during the first few weeks. One boy summarized his feel- 
ings by saying, “It's like one great big surprise. Each hour you go to 
another teacher and you don't know what's going to happen until it's 
too late." To help these children, a daily schedule or program should 
be provided, as this may alay some of their feelings of anxiety. They 
can predict what is expected of them and prepare themselves for the 
next activity. As one teacher says: 


Each morning I outline the activities for the day with one 
"leading question.” I find that this is helpful to some of the 
children. When they come into class, they start thinking about 
the activities we have planned, instead of waiting for me to 
announce them. This saves time and eliminates the majority of 
random behavior. 


9. Direct appeal: One of the most frequent mistakes of an un- 
trained teacher is that he feels he must intervene severely and dras- 
tically in order to demonstrate that he has control of the situation. 
We know that this is not desirable. Another alternative is to appeal 
to certain values that the students have internalized. The conflict is 
that some children have not internalized the same values that the 
teacher has internalized. For example, a teacher cannot appeal to the 
child's sense of fairness, if the child feels he has been “gyped” out of 
something he has a right to possess. A partial list of some of the 
values that most teachers can appeal to includes: (a) An appeal to the 
relationship of the teacher with the child, i.e., "You are treating me 
as if I did something bad to you! Do you think I have been unfair to 
you?” (b) An appeal to reality consequences, i.e., "If you continue to 
talk, we will not have time to plan our party,” "If you continue 
with this behavior, these are the things that will probably happen.” 

In other words, the teacher tries to underline cause and effect be- 
havior. (c) An appeal to the child's group code and awareness of peer 
reaction, i.e., "What do you think the other boys and girls will think 
of that idea?” or "If you continue to spoil their fun, you can't ex- 
pect the other boys and girls to like you.” (d) An appeal to the 
teacher's power of authority. Tell the children that as a teacher you 
cannot allow this behavior to continue and still want to take care of 
them. The trick is to learn how to say "no" without becoming angry, or 
how to say "yes" without feeling guilty. 


10. ‘Removing seductive objects: Teachers have learned that they 
cannot compete against such seductive items as a baseball in a group of 
boys or a picture of the latest crooner in a group of pre-adolescent 
girls. Either the objects have to be removed or teachers have to ac- 
cept the disorganized state of the group. It is not entirely the 
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children's fault. Certain objects have a magnetic appeal and elicit a 
particular kind of behavior from children. For example, if a child has 
a flashlight, it says "Turn me on"; if he has a ball, it says "Throw 
me"; if he has a magnifying glass, it says "Reflect the sunlight"; if 
he has a whistle, it says "Toot me"; if he has a pea shooter, it says 
"Shoot me"; and so on, These objects feed into the child's impulse 
system, making it harder for children to control their behavior. One 
of the most exasperating experiences in a teacher's lifetime is to set 
up a science corner only to have it fingered to death in the first five 
minutes of bell time. 


11. Antiseptic bouncing: When a child's behavior has reached a 
point where the teacher questions whether the child will respond to 
verbal controls, it is best to ask the child to leave the room for a 
few minutes--perhaps to get a drink, wash up, or deliver a message. 
This was done in the following situation. 


I had only one occasion to use antiseptic bouncing. One 
morning during arithmetic study period I became aware of gig- 
gling in the back of the room. I looked up to see that Joyce 
had evidently thought of something hilariously funny. I tried 
signal interference, and, though she tried to stop, she suc- 
ceeded only in choking and coughing. By now most of the chil- 
dren around her were aware of the circumstances and were smoth- 
ering laughter, too. I hurriedly wrote a note to the secretary 
of the principal's office explaining that Joyce "had the gig- 
gles" and asked that she keep her waiting for a reply until she 
seemed settled down. I asked Joyce if she would mind deliver- 
ing the message and waiting for an answer. I think she was 
grateful for the chance to leave the room. When she returned, 
she appeared to have everything controlled, as had the class, 
and things proceeded normally. 


In antiseptic bouncing there is no intent of punishing the child 
but simply to protect and help him and/or the group to get over their 
feelings of anger, disappointment, uncontrollable laughter, hiccups, 
etc. Unfortunately, many schools do not have a place that would not 
connote punishment to which the classroom teacher can send a child. To 
send him to the principal where he sits on the mourner's bench is not i 
very helpful and defects the purpose of non-punitive management. How- ; 
ever, with staff planning, it is amazing what alternatives can be found, 


12. Physical restraint: Once in a while a child will lose com- 
plete control and threaten to injure himself or others. In such emer- 
gencies, the child needs to be restrained physically. He should be 
held firmly but not roughly. Once again there is no indication of pun- 
ishment, but only a sincere concern to protect the child from hurting 
anyone. If a feeling of protection is to be communicated, such tech- 
niques as shaking, hitting, or spanking him only make it harder for him 
to believe that the teacher really wants to help him. Some teachers 
who are ignorant about psychodynamics feel that a child should be 
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punished for such inappropriate and deviate behavior. However, if 
these same teachers ever had a chance to hold a child who had lost com- 
plete control over his behavior, as it sometimes is necessary to do 
with emotionally disturbed children, they would realize how frightening 
and fearful this experience is for the child. These teachers would see 
the suffering and anguish these children go through. It is no game 
with them but hits at their basic feelings of ego integration; even 
hyper-aggressive delinquent boys are afraid that they may lose control 
and actually hurt someone. 


What is likely to happen when it is necessary to hold a child? 
While there is no completely predictable pattern, many children go 
through the following stages: First, they are in a state of rage. 
They fight being held and controlled. They say and do things that are 
fed by feelings of hate and desperation. They swear, occasionally bite, 
and usually carry on like a primitive animal. A teacher is not used to 
being treated this way. It is not pleasant to be the child's projected 
target of hate. While it is difficult to absorb this much aggression 
without becoming frightened or counter-aggressive, it is something that 
has to be done when the child is in need of help. A professional nurse 
does not like it when one of her patients vomits on her, but she does 
not retaliate by taking away his antibiotics. Likewise a teacher does 
not reject the child when he needs adult controls the most. The teach- 
er's system of control must take over for the child until the child's 
controls are operating again. 


During the first stage it is sometimes helpful for the teacher 
to tell the child softly that he is all right, that in a little while 
he is going to get over it, and that he (the teacher) is going to take 
care of him and not let anything happen to him. Once a child realizes 
that he cannot break away and that he is being controlled, he usually 
becomes quiet and perhaps even begins to cry. At this point, the 
child's defenses are down, his coating of toughness has vanished, and 
his inadequacy and immaturity becomes evident. Sometimes he may cry 
for his mother. After that, he usually becomes silent and then asks to 
be let go. If the teacher thinks the child has control over his feel- 
ings so that he is not going to start the cycle all over again, he re- 
leases his hold on the child. It must be emphasized that the teacher, 
not the child, makes the decision. One evidence that the child is 
gaining control over his impulses is that his language becomes coherent 
and logical. If the child knows where he is and what has happened, he 
is on his way up the ladder of integration. As he gains control, he 
has to save face, and he often does this by either pulling away from 
the teacher or making a sly remark. Again, this usually is a good sign, 
because the child is ready to move on his own power, Next the teacher 
may ask the child to go to the washroom and wash up. 


Occasionally, a child may have to be held in the classroom, but 
this should be avoided whenever possible. If it cannot be avoided, one 
of the students can get the principal to take over the class or move 
the child into the hall. The important point to remember is that, 
whenever a teacher holds a child and is able to control his own per- 
sonal feelings of anxiety, the chances that his relationship with this 
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child will improve are overwhelmingly in his favor. The child begins 
to perceive the teacher as a person whom he can trust. Once again, 
this is very different from physical or corporal punishment. 


Preventive planning. The fourth of Redl's four alternatives is 
preventive planning. Sometimes disruptive behavior can be avoided by 
developing a better school and classroom procedure. If a teacher al- 
ways has difficulty during transitional periods, if there is undue con- 
flict on the playground or in the corridors, the disturbing behavior 
cannot be attributed solely to "problem children"--perhaps the school 
program is inadequate. For example, if a teacher bores, fatigues, or 
regiments children into acting out, their behavior cannot be explained 
in terms of interconflicts but simply in terms of a poor living design 
for healthy children. One teacher solved her problem as follows: 


In a large elementary school in the heart of Detroit, the 
staff's major problem during the snowy months was snowballing. 
Although more teachers were scheduled for playground duty and 
the severity of the penalty was increased, the problem did not 
diminish, The children still threw snowballs, but they were 
much more clever about it. One teacher who was unhappy about 
additional playground duty suggested that they paint a hugh cir- 
cular target on the back brick wall of the two-story school and 
actually program more snowballing. After much discussion and 4 
apprehension, the idea was presented to the students. They 4 
thought it was a wonderful idea, so a student-faculty committee a 
was appointed to draw up some rules and regulations. Once the ’ 
target was drawn, the problem of snowballing was virtually e- 
liminated. The children threw all their energy into hitting the 
bull's eye rather than one another. Some children would actu- 
ally come to school early just so they could have the highest 
daily score. One teacher commented that many of the "problem 
children" were very active in this activity and threw themselves 


out by the time school began. He reported that they were even 
easier to teach. 


Children Whom the Teacher Will be Unable to Help 


It must be remembered that the classroom is designed for group = 
learning. If a child is unable to live within the limits of the class = 
and unable to respond to reasonable controls, a teacher should not feel 
guilty or obligated to keep him in class. A teacher is not superhuman 
and does not have any special magic that enables him to help a severely 
emotionally disturbed child with a background of traumatic events. 

Just as a child who is physically ill may need special equipment and 
perhaps nursing care, the emotionally disturbed child needs more than a 
benign classroom teacher can offer. He needs special help. Sometimes 
his educational problems are so severe and are immersed so deeply in 
his psychological conflicts that he cannot learn even under ideal 
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psychiatric conditions. When teachers and psychiatrists who spend 
their lives working with emotionally disturbed children recognize this 
as a fact, ome can see how unrealistic it is for a teacher to feel that 
he should be able to handle all types of children in his regular class, 
What can he do? What alternative does he have? What type of educa- 
tional program does an emotionally disturbed child need in order to be 
successful? The teacher may conclude that the child needs (1) a spe- 
cial curriculum with remedial help in reading, (2) classroom activities 
that are not too stimulating, (3) more limits, (4) fewer children in 
the class, and (5) a teacher who can spend more time with him. If the 
analysis is correct, the teacher realizes that he cannot create these 
conditions in his regular class. The next step is to refer the child 
to the principal or school psychologist. The evidence presented should 
always be given in terms of what the child needs in order to improve 
and not in terms of the personal discomforts of the teacher. If the 
principal is unable to do anything and decides that the child must re- 
main in the class, it would be wise for the teacher to write a letter 
to the principal stating that, while he will do everything possible to 
help the child make a better adjustment in class, he does not want to 
assume responsibility for the child's behavior. Perhaps this sounds 
drastic, but, unfortunately, facilities for children are not developed 
until the community is made aware of the need. The school cannot and 
should not accept the total responsibility for these children. It is 

a community problem that should be dealt with on a community basis 
rather than through the schools. 
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